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A YEAR OF CURRICULUM PROBLEMS 


This issue introduces a year’s discussion of curriculum problems in the 
various teaching fields. Contributors to the introductory discussion include 
Ralph Fields, Associate Superintendent of Public Instruction, State Depart- 
ment of Education; John A. Sexson, Superintendent, Pasadena City Schools; 
Dora V. Smith, Director, Commission on the English Curriculum, National 
Council of English Teachers; Alice L. Dement, Los Angeles City College: 
J. Cecil Parker, Associate Professor, School of Education, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley: John de Polo, Instructor, Sequoia Union High School, Red- 
wood City; John S. Urlaub, Instructor, Berkeley High School; Marian E. 
Wagstaff, Principal, Willowbrook High School, Compton; Katherine Mc- 
Closkey, Student, Santa Barbara Adult Education Program: M. E. Mushlitz, 
Assistant Chief, Division of Secondary Education, State Department of 
Education; and Roy Cochrane, Director, Counseling and Guidance, Vallejo 
Unified School District. 
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New Books 


OOKS and pamphlets sent to the 

offices of the California Society of 
Secondary Education within the past 
year that have not already been listed 
are the following: 


ALPENFELS, EtHeL J. Sense and Nonsense 
About Race. New York: Friendship 
Press, Inc., 1946. Pp. 48. $0.25. 

Annual Report of the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis (1945-1946). Publi- 
cation No. 64, National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis (120 Broadway, New 
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University of Texas Institute of Latin- 
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The University of Texas Press, 1945. 
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Company, 1947. Pp. xi + 125. $1.48. 
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York 22: Society for the Prevention of 
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Report of Special Committee of the Board of 
Trustees of Teachers College on Horace 
Mann-Lincoln School. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1946. Pp. 119. 

Ries, Joun R., and Sparn, CHarres R. 
Audio-Visual Aids in the Armed Services. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council on 
Education, 1947. Pp. xi + 96. $1.25. 








Rocers, Wi1LL1aM. Transcendentalism Truly 
Remarkable. Boston 20: The Christopher 
Publishing House, 1947. Pp. 64. $2.00. 
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H.; and Bowerman, Pau. The Modern 
Omnibus. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace 
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(in lots of 25 or more) ; $0.15 (sample set 
of test and manual). 

Safer Home Living: A Handbook for Home 
Economics Teachers. Chicago 6, Illinois 
(20 North Wacker Drive): The School 
and College Division, National Safety 
Council, 1945. Pp. 46. $0.50. 

SANvERS, Epwin F. Practical Biology. New 
York 3: D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1947. 
Pp. ix + 618. $3.00. 

San Francisco Schools Serve the Community 
—A Report to the Community. Prepared 
by Phebe Ward and W. J. Eckert. San 
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San Francisco Public Schools, 1947. 
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ScHNIERER, InMA. The Future of Education. 
(No. 11—Children’s Entertainment) .Vic- 
toria, Australia: Australian Council for 
Educational Research (147 Collins St., 
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School Fires. Published by National Fire 
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Pp. 48. $0.50. 


School Plant Conference and Suppliers’ Exhi- 
bition: Proceedings. Austin, Texas: Uni- 
versity of Texas, 1946. Pp. 115. 


School Sound Systems: Basic Standards. De- 
veloped by the United States Office of Edu- 
cation and the Radio Manufacturers As- 
sociation Joint Committee on Standards 
for School Audio Equipment. AIA—File 
No. 31-i-7. Washington 4, D. C.: Radio 
Manufacturers Association (1317 F Street, 
NW), 1946. Pp. 32. 


Schools for a New World. Twenty-fifth Year- 
book of the American Association of 
School Administrators. Washington 6: 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, 1947. Pp. 448. $2.50. 


ScCHORLING, RALEIGH; CLARK, JOHN R.; and 
LANKForD, Francis G. Mathematics for 
the Consumer. Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, 
New York: World Book Co., 1947. Pp. 
x + 438. $1.96. 


SKar, Rosert O.; SCHNEIDER, ARNOLD E.; 
and Patmer, BEN W. Personal Business 
Law. New York 18: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1947. Pp. xi + 637. $1.96. 
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SmitH, Nira Banton. Over Hill and Plain. 
New York 3: Silver Burdett Co., 1947. 
Pp. 320. $1.28. 


Smitu, Nira Banton. With New Friends. 
New York 3: Silver Burdett Co., 1946. 
Pp. 320. $1.28. 


Stout, WesLtey W. Secret. Detroit 31, 
Mich. : Chrysler Corporation, 1947. Pp. 67. 


STRICKLAND, RutH G. The Language and 
Mental Development of Children. Bulletin 
of the School of Education, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Vol. xxiii, No. 2, March, 1947. 
Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana University, 


Division of Research and Field Services, 
1947. Pp. 32. $0.50. 


Swirt, FLetcHer H. The Athenian Ephebic 
Oath of Allegiance in American Schools 
and Colleges. Vol. 11, No. 1, University 
of California Publications in Education. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, California: 
University of California Press, 1947. Pp. 
30. $0.50. 


TressLer, J. C., and SHELMADINE, Mar- 
GUERITE B. Junior English in Action 
(fourth ed.). Boston 16: D. C. Heath & 
Co., 1946. 

Book I: Pp. xiii + 401. $1.32. 
Book II: Pp. xiv + 402. $1.36. 
Book III: Pp. xv + 466. $1.44. 


Twouic, JAMes L. Practical Exercises in 
Business Arithmetic. Boston 16: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1947. Pp. 124. $0.72. 


The United Nations in Review—Pt. I. (First 
of a series of semi-annual reference charts 
covering current data on the United and 
Allied Nations of the world). Washing- 
ton 4, D. C. (1333 F. Street, N. W.) : Ben 
F. Crowson, Jr., 1947. $1.00. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. Farm 
Work for City Youth. Washington 25, 
D. C.: U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Extension Service, 1947. Pp. 25. 


Unrtep States Orrice or Epucation. Bulle- 
tin No. 15, 1946—Inter-American Under- 
standing and the Preparation of Teachers 
by Effie G. Bathurst. Pp. iv + 100. $0.30. 


Watson, Goopwin B. Action for Unity. New 
York 16: Harper & Brothers, 1947. Pp. 
xi + 165. $2.00. 


Weaver, Evzert C., and Foster, LAuRENcE S. 
Chemistry for Our Times. New York 18: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1947. Pp. 
vii + 738. $2.48. 


WELLMAN, WritraM R. Elementary Radio 
Servicing. New York 3: D. Van Nostrand 
Co., Inc., 1947. Pp. xii + 260. $3.00. 


WILson, SHERMAN R., and Mutiins, Mary 
R. Applied Chemistry (revised ed.). New 
York 10: Henry Holt and Co., 1947. Pp. 
xxi + 714. $2.36. 


Wrrticu, WALTER A., and Fow.kes, JoHN 
Guy. Audio-Visual Paths to Learning. 
New York 16: Harper and Brothers, 1946. 
Pp. 146. $2.00. 


Woop, Witt1aAM R., and others. The Right 
Way with Words. New York 10: Henry 
Holt and Co., 1946. 

Book I: Pp. 120. $0.60. 
Book II: Pp. 158. $0.68. 
Book III: Pp. 142. $0.68. 
Book IV: Pp. 161. $0.68. 
Book V: Pp. 155. $0.72. 
Book VI: Pp. 161. $0.72. 


YaurAEs, HERBERT. Rheumatic Fever: Child- 
hood’s Greatest Enemy. Prepared in co- 
operation with the American Council on 
Rheumatic Fever of the American Heart 
Association. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
126. New York 16: Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., 1947. Pp. 32. $0.10. 


YAHRAES, Hersert. What Do You Know 
About Blindness? Public Affairs Pam- 
phlet No. 124. New York 16: Public Af- 
fairs Committee, Inc., 1947. Pp. 32. $0.10. 
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by Shattuck and Cauley. 
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THIS YEAR 


OURNAL readers have in store for 

them a year’s discussion of curricu- 
lum problems in the various teaching 
fields, including the present schedule 
for monthly symposia: 


October : Introduction to Curriculum 
Problems 


November: Social Studies 

December : Mathematics 

January: Language Arts 

February: Physical Education, 
Health Education, and Recreation 

March: Business Education 

April: Sciences 

May: Fine Arts 


In addition to the curriculum-prob- 
lem symposium, each issue will feature 
an outstanding article on curriculum de- 
velopment, as well as other articles of 
general interest to junior-high-school, 
senior - high-school, and junior -college 
administrators, counselors, teachers, 
and librarians. 


The November issue of the JouRNAL 
features an article by Dr. Monroe E. 
Deutsch, Vice-President Emeritus, Uni- 
versity of California, in which he dis- 
cusses the postwar period as it affects 
educators. Contributions to the sym- 
posium on social studies include such 
articles as “What History Teachers 
Think” by Edwin Olmstead, Supervisor 
of English and Social Studies, Los An- 
geles City Schools; three articles de- 
scribing the social-studies program in 
San Diego City Schools and in-service 
training for the program, as described 
by Thomas Walt, Instructor, Point 
Loma High School ; Edgar Hebert, In- 
structor, Woodrow Wilson Junior High 
School; and T. Malcolm Brown, Di- 


rector of Instruction, San Diego City 
Schools. H. M. McPherson, Super- 
intendent of Napa Schools and a mem- 
ber of the State Curriculum Commis- 
sion, writes on social studies and the 
Curriculum Commission. Frank B. 
Lindsay, Assistant Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, California State De- 
partment of Education, summarizes re- 
cent findings in the teaching of social 
studies in California secondary schools. 


NEW OFFICERS 


Members of the Society of Secondary 
Education are looking forward to the 
new year with the officers for 1947- 
1948 : 


President : Edward H. Redford 
Vice-President : H. M. McPherson 
Secretary: Lillian M. Perry 


Executive Board: 


Edward H. Redford (ex officio) 
H. M. McPherson (ex officio) 
Harold B. Brooks 

Cornelius H. Siemens 

Frank N. Freeman 

Robert R. Hartzell 

Jesse A. Bond 


The Society and the editor of the 
JouRNAL take this opportunity to ex- 
press appreciation to the outgoing offi- 
cers for their many services during 
the past year: Grace Bird, President; 
Harold B. Brooks, First Vice-Presi- 
dent ; Robert R. Hartzell, Second Vice- 
President ; Lillian M. Perry, Secretary ; 
and the Executive Board, composed of 
Arnold C. Argo, Grace V. Bird, Harold 
B. Brooks, Aubrey A. Douglass, L. P. 
Farris, Robert R. Hartzell, and Herman 
A. Spindt. 
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THE PRESIDENT'S 
MESSAGE ... 


With this issue, the CALIFORNIA 
JouRNAL OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
begins another school year. It is grati- 
fying to the officers of the California 
Society of Secondary Education to an- 
nounce that the same staff which pub- 
lished the JouRNAL during 1946-47 will 
continue to serve for another year and 
that, in addition, Dr. Henry C. Lind- 
gren has been named managing editor. 


Miss Phebe Ward, who remains in 
charge as editor, will continue to have 
the assistance of Frank B. Lindsay, 
Chief, Division of Secondary Education, 
State Department, and of the staff of 
consultant and associate editors listed on 
the publication’s masthead. Dr. Lind- 
gren, the new managing editor, has had 
wide publications experience, including 
the editorship of Navy Bureau of 
Personnel publications during the war. 
Formerly Assistant Chief, Advisement 
and Guidance Section of the Veterans 
Administration, Branch 12, he is now 
an associate professor at San Francisco 
State College. 





4 As the new president of the Cali- 
fornia Society of Secondary Educa- 
tion, Edward H. Redford contributes 
the editorial for this issue of the 
JOURNAL. Dr. Redford, who is Co- 
ordinator of Adult Education, San 
Francisco Public Schools, is well- 
known to JOURNAL readers, for he 
served as editor of the JOURNAL for 
nine years. 
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To be featured in the JouRNAL during 
the coming year is a series of symposia 
on curriculum problems, particularly 
planned for study by school faculties and 
by other groups interested in the second- 
ary curriculum. These symposia will 
feature articles by prominent California 
teachers and curriculum experts. Dur- 
ing the war time, there were so many 
emergency topics which had to be dis- 
cussed in the columns of the JouRNAL— 
work-experience programs, summer- 
harvest work, preflight training, con- 
scription, speed-up programs, plans for 
the returning veterans, and so on—that 
it has been many years since the Jour- 
NAL has presented one of its periodic 
surveys of progress in the individual 
fields of the curriculum. We are look- 
ing forward to resumption of this 
service. 


That the JouRNAL is still looked upon 
by the secondary people of the State as 
their official publication is attested by 
the fact that in recent questionnaire re- 
turns received by the State Department 
of Education from 300 schools, nearly 
1700 teachers report reading the Jour- 
NAL with some regularity, and more 
than 150 schools report having used 
JoURNAL symposia or articles recently 
for the in-service training of their teach- 
ers. It is interesting to note that nearly 
every school reporting anticipated with 
pleasure the series of curriculum issues 
planned for the coming months. 


It should be mentioned, at this time, 
that, because subscriptions finance the 
JourNAL almost totally, it is vitally 
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necessary for schools and individuals to 
continue this year as members of the 
Society and for additional ones to pledge 
their support. Particularly important 
is it that more administrators become 
corporate members and that more 
schools and organizations take out insti- 
tutional memberships. Use of district 
funds for this latter purpose is, of course, 
authorized by the Education Code and 
the State Board of Education regu- 
lations. 

With the general public’s rebirth of 
faith in the public schools and with the 
great popular clamor for increased 
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teacher salaries which we have experi- 
enced during recent months, it behooves 
all of us in education to work for the 
further improvement of our profession. 
To this purpose, the secondary-school 
teachers and administrators who form 
the California Society of Secondary 
Education have dedicated the JouRNAL; 
and the Society asks that each teacher 
and administrator join in making‘ it 
possible for the JouRNAL to continue 
its contributions to the profession.— 
Epwarp H. Reprorp, Co-ordinator of 
Adult Education, San Francisco Public 
Schools. 





CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS REPORT ON THEIR USE OF 
THE JOURNAL 


How extensively is the CALIFORNIA JOURNAL OF SECONDARY EDUCA- 
TION used by California secondary schools? 


A partial answer to this question may be obtained from the following results 
of a study conducted by Managing Director Frank B. Lindsay during the past 
summer from which he received replies from 296 California secondary schools. 


Schools with institutional membership in the Society which receive the 
JOURNAL and the CALIFORNIA SCHOOL DIRECTORY ... . 245 


Teachers and administrators who receive the JOURNAL through Associa- 


tion membership or group subscriptions . 1,044 
School libraries which subscribe tothe JOURNAL ........ 43 
Teachers who read the JOURNAL with some regularity 1,671 
Schools which have used JOURNAL articles or symposia for the in-service 

training of their teachers Fg eae BER 150 
Schools which feel that curriculum articles planned for this year’s issues 

will be useful to their teachers 243 


Forty schools reported that ten or more members of their faculties received 





the JourNAL by Association membership or group subscription. Principal James 
M. Bryan, Alameda, reported that 77 faculty members received the publication 
in this manner, and Principal L. P. Farris listed 57 Oakland Junior-Senior High 
School faculty members as subscribers. 

Sixty-seven schools indicate that ten or more teachers read the JouRNAL with 
some regularity. Alameda High School again leads the list with 86 regular 
readers ; Napa Junior College reports 40 ; Monrovia-Arcadia-Duarte High School, 
38; East Bakersfield High School, 35; and Reedley High School, 30. 


fo oT a. a | 























Introducing a Year of Curriculum Problems 


4 In the October issue of the JOURNAL, readers will find a variety of articles on curriculum 
development—all forerunners of the articles scheduled for later issues. These articles 
are presented on the premise that the provision of instruction is the main function of the 
school. Administrators, teachers, buildings, textbooks, community relationships, planning. 
organization, supervision—all are but the tools with which to implement a good education 
for every student. 


Dr. Ralph Fields, Chief, Division of Instruction, State Department of Education, intro- 
duces the symposium with an editorial on effective curriculum planning, stressing its sig- 
nificance in the progress of the schools of California. Dr. John A. Sexson, Superintendent, 
Pasadena City Schools, opens the series of curriculum-development articles with an article 
on the Three R’s, presenting their case to the business men of California. 


Dr. Dora V. Smith, Director, Commission on English Curriculum, National Council of 
English Teachers, contributes a report on the national English curriculum study, describing 
the work that is being done nationally in the field of English. 


The need of the veteran in curriculum development is stated by Alice Dement, now on 
leave from the Los Angeles City School System to complete her investigation of the results 
of veterans’ counseling. Current trends in curriculum development are summarized by 
J. Cecil Parker, who is teaching curriculum at the University of California at Berkeley. A 
glimpse into the details of several of the aviation-education programs in the secondary 
schools of California is pictured by those closely associated with the programs, illus- 
trating the coming importance of aviation education in California curriculum development. 
Trends in junior-college curricula are summarized by M. E. Mushlitz, Assistant Chief, 
Division of Secondary Education, California State Department of Education. And Roy 
Cochrane, Director of Guidance and Counseling, Vallejo Unified School District, views 
curriculum development from the point of view of the counselor. 
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CURRICULUM PLANNING 


HE school year 1947-48 would 

seem to be an excellent time for 
stock-taking and planning. In the high 
schools, the tremendous turn-over of 
teachers which took place during the 
war and the two school years just past 
is apparently lessening. At least, a de- 
gree of uniform economic sufficiency is 
supplanting the months of uncertainty 
as the new foundation program of state 
support has been formulated and ap- 
plied. 

The State Department of Education 
has had its share of problems to meet. 
The reorganization of the Department 
authorized by the passage of Consti- 
tutional Amendment No. 9 is taking 
form so that, in the near future, the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
will be able to announce its completion. 
We have in the State Department for 
the first time a Division of Instruction 
with all of the services bearing on in- 
struction in the public schools integrated 
into one unit. It is our hope that this 
unification of functions will result in in- 
creasing services to the schools. 


The formulation of a basic financial 
program for the schools, as provided 





4q In this editorial, Dr. Ralph Fields 
introduces the series of curriculum- 
problem articles in this month’s sym- 
posium. As the newly-appointed 
Associate Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and Chief of the Division 
of Instruction, Dr. Fields is vitally con- 
cerned with curriculum development 
in California. He was formerly As- 
sistant Superintendent and Director 
of Curriculum, San Jose City Schools, 
1941-1945, and Superintendent there 
from 1945 to 1947. 





in the legislative apportionment pro- 
visions, paves the way for a state-wide 
effort to improve the co-ordination of 
our entire program of instruction. State 
Superintendent Simpson is forming a 
state-wide committee for the develop- 
ment of a basic framework for public 
education in California to meet this 
need. The primary purpose in develop- 
ing this statement will be to bring to- 
gether the thinking of school people into 
some common agreements regarding 
our basic program. On that committee, 
of course, secondary education will be 
represented ; and from its work, it is to 
be hoped that a more clearly-defined 
outline of the secondary program will 
result. 


The several symposia comprising 
the publication program for the Catt- 
FORNIA JOURNAL OF SECONDARY Epvu- 
CATION for this year promise to be an 
important help in this year’s planning. 
The present issue on curriculum plan- 
ning is an auspicious beginning. While 
a good curriculum framework does not 
necessarily mean good instruction, cer- 
tainly a good framework should encour- 
age good instruction. 


Other issues on various fields should 
be most welcome and helpful. The 
importance of subject matter in the cur- 
riculum might be likened to the impor- 
tance of our national economy in the 
international picture. No one feels that 
our internal economy is the sole con- 
cern of our people and that the inter- 
national has no importance; rather, we 
recognize that the total world pattern 
must be our concern but that the pro- 
duction of foods and goods and serv- 
ices of our own country is our one most 
important contribution to international 
stability. The same with subject matter. 
It is the means by which children learn 
as surely as our economic production is 
the means by which we live. 














The Three R’s 


ONDITIONS throughout the 
world, in all aspects of individual 

and collective affairs, have placed the 
problems of education once again on the 
agenda of history. Wherever thought- 
ful and intelligent persons gather, one 
hears earnest discussion of the nature, 
content, control, support, methods, and 
purposes of education. It is not merely 
an academic issue; interest has passed 
beyond the bounds of the teaching pro- 
fession. It pervades key offices of gov- 
ernment; newspapers and magazines 
give priority to educational news; 
churches are eyeing the schools in search 
of assistance in the continuing necessity 
for enhancing the spiritual values of our 
culture ; the Armed Forces are eager to 
enlist the schools in educating and train- 
ing youth for national defense; business 
is declaring that “good education is 
good business,” and industry, that “in- 
dustry needs manpower of a kind that 
education can supply ;” while education 
frankly declares that schools, to be suc- 
cessful, must have the financial support 
that business can help provide and the 
guidance which parents can best give. 
Under such circumstances, and fac- 
ing such conditions, one should be 
able, on an occasion such as this, to 
make suggestions mutually helpful to 
educators and to business men. To fail 
to do so will be to have failed to render 
a much-needed service to both. Listen, 
then, to what follows as an honest at- 
tempt to present a problem—an educa- 
tional problem —a world problem — 
whereof the solution may well determine 
the fate of all humanity. As educators, 
we are not here to defend educators; 
we hope that as business men, you are 


4 By JOHN A. SEXSON 





4 As the first in the year's series of 
articles on the problems of curriculum 
development, the JOURNAL publishes 
a speech made by John A. Sexson 
during the summer to a meeting in 
San Francisco of the representatives 
of California schools and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Dr. Sexson’s speech 
is printed in its entirety, for it is “the 
case of the schools” as presented to 
business men. 

As Superintendent of Pasadena 
City Schools, as well as a state and 
national leader in education, Dr. Sex- 
son needs no introduction to JOUR- 
NAL readers, for he has made known 
his concern for the public-relations 
problem of every school administra- 
tor. His latest book, “The New Ameri- 
can College,” written with Dr. John 
W. Harbeson, Principal, Pasadena 
Junior College, was published this 
year by Harper and Brothers. Dr. Sex- 
son is a member of the National Edu- 
cational Policies Commission and 
also a member of the State Curricu- 
lum Commission. 


Each issue of the JOURNAL for the 
coming year will feature an outstand- 
ing article on educational problems in 
general in addition to the articles 
which deal with the curriculum prob- 
lems in the specific teaching field 
under consideration in the monthly 
symposium. The November-issue ar- 
ticle will be contributed by Dr. 
Monroe E. Deutsch, Vice-President 
Emeritus, University of California. 





not here to defend business ; but rather 
that, as educators and business men, 
we are all here to defend humanity and 
the cause of human welfare and security. 
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HE alphabetical 3 R’s, while the 

symbol is a combination of the eu- 
phonious initials of the academic sub- 
jects—reading, writing, and arith- 
metic—are, in fact, descriptive of all 
those fundamental learnings that all citi- 
zens must acquire if they are to achieve 
social, civic, economic, and cultural 
competency. They are referred to as the 
“tool subjects,” the “fundamentals,” the 
“gateways to learning,” and the “es- 
sentials.” There can be no doubt that 
without the ability to get ideas from 
the printed page, the skill to compute the 
relationships of number and quantity, 
the “how many” and the “how much,” 
and the art of recording for others to 
read our own thoughts, ideas, and reac- 
tions, man would be as Markham says: 


“Bowed by the weight of the cen- 
turies he leans 

Upon his hoe and gazes on the 
ground, 

The emptiness of ages in his face, 

And on his back the burden of the 
world.” 


BE Beacowe tools of learning, this facility 
in the basic skills—these are, have 
been, and will remain the sine qua non 
of cultural competency. Without them, 
most that makes life meaningful and 
worthwhile, most that enables man to 
support himself and his dependents in 
decency, are unattained and unattain- 
able. 

This situation explains why business 
men, professional men—in fact, all dis- 
cerning and rational beings, including 
teachers—ascribe to their useful mas- 
tery a high priority. But, in so doing, 
there is a conscious qualifying reserva- 
tion that skill alone, knowledge with- 
out understanding, is not only of little 
value but does, in fact, constitute a 
liability. To be able to read and yet to 
be unable to discriminate; to be able 
to cipher but to compute for selfish 
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gain; to be able to write but to write 
to mislead, would be to have acquired 
the tools of learning for human dis- 
service. 
“Why build these cities glorious 
If man unbuilded goes? 
In vain we build the world, unless 
The builder also grows.” 
—Markham. 


Here lies the crux of the issues we 
are here to consider. This is the problem 
of education at all levels — from the 
cradle to the grave. Here equally is the 
problem of government, of business, of 
church, of society, of all mankind. What 
learnings are essential? But, equally, 
to what ends shall men learn and for 
what purposes acquire skills? Do we 
most need more knowledge of material 
things to build more and bigger bombs? 
Do we need more knowledge and more 
skill to devise more cunning intrigues? 
Do we need more skill to aid aggran- 
dizement for the strong and insecurity 
for the weak? 


“What shall it profit a man to gain 
the world and lose his soul ?” 


TSS searching inquiry thunders out 
of the past, echoing from another 
era wherein men, drunk for wealth and 
power, abandoned the things of the 
spirit in quest of the fruits of the flesh. 
The modern scientist recently rephrased 
the ancient inquiry to read : “What shall 
it profit modern man to provide his 
generation with the scientific knowledge 
and skill to perfect an atomic bomb that 
will make the world uninhabited and 
uninhabitable for a generation and leave 
him ignorant of its equal potentialities 
for his welfare and security ?” 

The war brings us a tale of a squad 
of German soldiers who captured a 
wounded American soldier. These Ger- 
mans were well-educated in their 3 R’s. 
They were a detachment of engineers, 
but they trussed this American up and 
left him bound in the snow and mud of 
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the battlefield, wired to a “booby trap” 
which, if an attempted rescue were 
made, might blow him and his com- 
rades to eternity. They left—chuckling 
in high glee at their fiendish ingenuity. 

Some American soldiers, equally 
well-educated in the 3 R’s, came upon 
a wounded Nazi. He was bled to the 
point where a transfusion was necessary 
to give him a chance for life. An of- 
ficer asked for volunteers, and every 
man in the squad responded. All of these 
men, friend and foe, were possessed of 
the same tools of learning, masters of 
these same skills of reading, computing, 
and communication. But in the learn- 
ings of the Nazis, there was nothing to 
compensate for their savagery, bestial- 
ity, and barbarism ; while in the case of 
the Americans, they possessed what 
every American teacher and every 
American school regards as a funda- 
mental—a respect for human person- 
ality and a regard for human life. 


ESPITE the fact that we have al- 

ways referred to the curriculum of 
our common schools as the 3 R’s—read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic—from 
earliest times we have understood per- 
fectly that the symbols cover all the 
fundamental learnings essential to a 
well-rounded life. We have always 
known that fundamentals include more 
than mere knowledge and skill in the 
3 R’s. The essence of our Christian 
culture phrased centuries ago is best ex- 
pressed in the admonition : 


“With all thy knowledge—get under- 
standing.” 


Get knowledge — get training — ac- 
quire skill. But learn at the same time 
the legitimate purposes toward which 
such learning may be employed. Our 
lawmakers, beginning with the found- 
ing fathers of this Republic, have never 
left this point to chance or to discretion. 
The constitutions and the codes of every 
state make it mandatory that the com- 


mon schools shall teach the 3 R’s but 
that they must give these knowledges 
and skills social significance. Your Cali- 
fornia Education School Code reads: 

“The course of study in the elementary 
schools shall include instruction in the follow- 
ing prescribed branches in the several grades 
in which each is required pursuant to this 
article: (a) reading; (b) writing; (c) spell- 
ing; (d) language; (e) arithmetic; (f) ge- 
ography; (g) history of the United States 
and California; (h) civics, including a study 
of the Declaration of Independence and of the 
Constitution of the United States; (i) music; 
(j) art; (k) training for healthful living; 
(1) morals and manners and such other 
studies not to exceed three as may be pre- 
scribed by the Board of Education.” 

The Education Code goes on to pre- 
scribe: 

“A minimum of 50 per cent of each school 
week shall be devoted to reading, writing, 
language study, spelling, arithmetic, and civics 
in grades one to six, inclusive, and a minimum 
of 600 minutes of each school week shall be 
devoted to such subjects in grades seven 
and eight. The post-graduate courses in ele- 
mentary schools shall consist of business 
English, commercial arithmetic, commercial 
and physical geography, bookkeeping, United 
States History and Civics.” 


HUS, you see how your state law 

defines and prescribes the funda- 
mentals, the time to be allotted to them, 
and the clear intent of the lawmakers 
that our common schools should not 
only inculcate knowledge and skill, but 
that they should be taught to some pur- 
pose. The statesmen who founded this 
commonwealth were determined that 
their schools should insure that every 
child and youth should be prepared in 
the knowledges and skills essential for 
social, civic, and economic competence. 
They made a sincere effort to do some- 
thing about the fundamentals ; and every 
teacher, every educator who has since 
aspired to teach in this state, has been 
made keenly conscious by certification 
requirements that the right to teach 
carries a solemn obligation to do some- 
thing about these same fundamentals. 
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Do something about the fundamen- 
tals? Superficially, it looks easy enough 
to most people, particularly to people 
who know little of the modern child in 
the modern world. Few realize that the 
modern school must compete with pow- 
erful and dynamic forces — with the 
radio, the movie ; with gambling and all 
its allure ; and with a gaudy but fascinat- 
ing program of highly-commercial en- 
tertainment of every kind, and of every 
degree of virtue and turpitude. The 
multiplication table, once the sole paci- 
fier for the child required to spend the 
evening at home, now faces competition 
with the “Lone Ranger” and “Bob 
Hope.” The old ciphering match and 
spelling bee, once the most alluring di- 
versions the community afforded, are 
today facing counter attractions pro- 
vided by Spencer Tracy, Ingrid Berg- 
man, Bing Crosby, Walt Disney, Edgar 
Bergen, and a host of others. If the 
school had unlimited resources, which 
it hasn’t, and a personnel that movie- 
star salaries would command, which it 
hasn’t, it would still find itself up against 
stiff competition in its necessary effort 
to interest children in and make them 
enthusiastic about acquiring the funda- 
mentals. The hard work, drill, and grind 
required to master any skill have to be 
compensated for with some human sat- 
isfaction. 


F the modern school, like the modern 

business, should attempt to go back 
to the programs and practices of even 
forty years ago, people would snicker 
and assume—and rightly—that some- 
one was perpetrating a practical joke. 
Customers won’t buy obsolete mer- 
chandise, and children won’t study out- 
moded curricula—no matter how good 
adults think it would be for them. 

Because it must be obvious that the 
modern school can never attain per- 
fection or produce results that are 100 
per cent perfect, differences of opinion 
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as to the degree of its success will con- 
tinue. As a plain matter of fact, the 
results actually secured in school range 
all the way from success to failure. 
Therefore, those who wish to judge the 
schools by their failures can find ex- 
amples to illustrate their judgment, and 
persons who wish to defend them for 
their successes may find examples of 
high achievement. 

Again, those who consider the school 
as an institution of service only to a 
selected aristocracy of talent will dis- 
agree as to the results with those who 
see in the school a facility that will lift 
to some higher level, however small, 
the social and civic competency of all 
mankind, irrespective of talent. It will 
even make a difference in one’s opinion 
of the school whether one considers a 
cultured and educated person to be one 
who has acquired mere mastery of a 
category of knowledges and skills lack- 
ing social purpose and responsibility, or 
as a person who sees the cultural impli- 
cations of applied knowledge. 

Time will not permit me to recite 
the diverse judgments of all these vari- 
ous groups. I must confine the evidence 
to a single report. 


URING World War II, the Armed 

Forces Institute examined the re- 
cruits from several states in their pro- 
ficiency in the 3 R’s. Here is what they 
found: 


Although California pupils learn their 
skills more gradually and master them 
at a later age than students from other 
states, the results of the Armed Forces 
Institute Examinations show that our 
high-school seniors are superior in their 
achievement to students from any other 
section of the country. This Army 
agency, in its attempt to develop stand- 
ards for judging the educational back- 
ground of veterans, developed examina- 
tions in English, social studies, science, 
literature, and mathematics. These tests 
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were administered in 1943 to approxi- 
mately 35,000 twelfth-grade boys in 814 
high schools in various sections of the 
country. 

In an English test (including spelling, 
grammar, diction, and punctuation), 59 
per cent of California twelfth-grade 
boys (or about three out of five) did 
better than the national average. In a 
test of social studies (history, govern- 
ment, etc. ), 62 per cent of the California 
boys exceeded the national average. In 
science, 58 per cent bested the national 
average; while in a test of literature 
and reading ability, two-thirds of Cali- 
fornia boys achieved above the national 
average. Only in mathematics (with 46 
per cent above the national average) 
was the California average slightly be- 
low that for the nation as a whole. 


When the results for all tests are 
combined, California clearly leads the 
nation. The Middle Atlantic States and 
the New England States rank second 
and third respectively. 


7~ business men will not accept 
such statistics as an answer to your 
recurring question: ““Why is it that we 
hire so many graduates of the public 
schools who are incompetent, untrained, 
and untrainable in the 3 R’s, the funda- 
mentals, or in any usable skill?’ We 
educators know that we do graduate 
and that you do hire too many such 
persons. But I want to impress upon you 
that your schools never have, and never 
can, make all children and youth equally 
competent in these knowledges and 
skills essential for economic compe- 
tency. This is no attempt to alibi, to 
cover up our mistakes, or to apologize 
for our admitted shortcomings. It is a 
plain declaration that education has lim- 
itations, as well as possibilities—things 
that it cannot do, as well as things that 
it can do. We know and you know that 
we do train many competent and effi- 
cient youth ; but one of the serious faults 


of the present situation is that neither 
the schools nor business and industry 
have co-operated in following through 
to see that the right boy or girl gets the 
right job. The schools make little effort 
to do intelligent placement, and busi- 
ness hires any one who applies. No 
wonder the results are bad. 

To illustrate further: you know that 
individuals are tall and short, strong 
and weak, fat and lean, fast and slow, 
skillful and awkward—physically. You 
do not expect, and you would regard 
it as stupid, to expect an athletic coach 
to even up their differences or bring all 
these persons to an equal performance 
in any physical requirement. You rec- 
ognize and accept these characteristics 
and these limitations as do the persons 
who possess them. With respect to the 
physical, there is little effort to pretend 
or to cover up. 


| lene recognize or accept the equally 

obvious fact that persons differ as 
much mentally as physically and that 
capacity for mental performance ranges 
from imbecility to genius. Therefore, 
there is as much difference in the ability 
of individuals to master the 3 R’s as 
there is to master golf, to bat .380 in 
baseball, to play bridge or thirty games 
of chess simultaneously. When anyone 
talks enthusiastically about the effi- 
ciency of the old formal school in the 
teaching of the 3 R’s, I remember that 
less than fifty years ago the common 
schools failed about 30 per cent of those 
in attendance, actually graduated less 
than 25 per cent, sent only 5 per cent to 
high school and less than 2 per cent on 
to college. 


Dr. Charles Eliot of Harvard once 
recommended that we abandon the ele- 
mentary school as an institution so 
wasteful of human talent that a free 
society could not afford to support it 
and recommended that we substitute 
for it a school that would discover and 
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conserve all the potential capacities of 
all our youth. Lest you forget—this is 
the origin of your junior high schools. 


T best, the school—education—has 

never yet produced competency in 
the congenitally incompetent. Education 
will never compensate for either mental 
or physical defects. It may discover and 
nurture compensating abilities. It may 
aid and assist the mentally- and phys- 
ically-handicapped ; but until the end of 
their earthly existence, they will be by 
definition : “persons who by reason of 
defect existing from birth or very early 
age will be unable to manage themselves 
or their affairs with ordinary prudence 
or compete with their fellows upon an 
equal basis.” If you hire one of them, 
you have acquired a liability, and the 
school can do nothing about it. More 
than that, in these days of compulsory 
attendance when every person, even 
those mentally-handicapped, must en- 
ter and remain in school until 18 years 
of age, every public school finds itself 
with a student body at least 15 per cent 
of which can make no progress with a 
standard curriculum, 33 per cent who 
can make but slow progress, 50 per cent 
whose progress will be average or be- 
low, and only a remaining 50 per cent 
who can, if they have interest and in- 
clination, be reasonably expected to gain 
the proficiency requisite for notable 
success in a competitive economy. Look 
at the wage levels and see what per cent 
of the adult population possess the 
qualities necessary to beat the handi- 
caps imposed by a modern competitive 
economy and earn wages in the upper 
brackets. 

Next time you find fault with your 
child’s teacher, remember that she has 
your son or daughter in a class of thirty- 
five or more students, two of whom are 
near genius in ability, two or more are 
morons or worse, and that the others 
possess every conceivable degree of po- 
tential capacity, interest, or ability be- 
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tween these two extremes. Remember, 
too, that your child’s teacher has, within 
a short school day and a short school 
term, to discover just where your child 
and every other child belongs and can 
function best, just what and how much 
he or she can or will learn, and just 
how an effective approach can best be 
made to the learning problems of each 
member of the class. 


‘Pypidanerey find fault, complain, and 
deplore if you will. The fact re- 
mains that the school and society face 
an impasse in the effort to inculcate the 
learning tragically essential if we are 
to discover the knowledge, get the un- 
derstanding, or acquire the skill re- 
quired in the modern world if civiliza- 
tion is to survive. Mass education (as 
distinguished from a tutorial or indi- 
vidual education) through the medium 
of an organized school, graded chron- 
ologically and attempting to produce 
cultural competency through the me- 
dium of a single teacher in a classroom 
of thirty or more students, and employ- 
ing a common curriculum, has manifest 
limitations. The sooner the business 
man, the parent, and the citizen identify 
and accept these limitations and make 


.other provisions for the services which 


the schools as now organized cannot 
conceivably provide—so soon and no 
sooner will all our children receive the 
nurture essential for their full potential 
development. 

I have reluctantly come to the con- 
clusion that we cannot improve our 
schools by wise-cracks and name-call- 
ing. I have heard business men called 
“Babbitts,” “Malefactors of great 
wealth”, “Big Business,” “Exploiters,” 
and less complimentary but more forth- 
right names. It seems doubtful to me 
that business has been much improved 
by the treatment. I have been called and 
have heard teachers and educators called 
“Impractical Dreamers,” “Absent- 
minded Professors,” “Progressives,” 
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“Left Wingers,” “Communists,” “Un- 
American,” “Softies,” and “Peda- 
Geese.” Both business and education 
have been victims of the great American 
sport of substituting wise-cracks for 
ideas. Persons without responsibility 
and ignorant of the basic facts presume 
to give advice to those who have both 
knowledge and responsibility. We pro- 
duce experts, but we do not use them. 
Let’s cut it out! It’s a puerile, imbecilic 
procedure, indicating nothing so clearly 
as individual and collective frustration 
—whether in business or in education. 


be business has made progress, and it 
has, it has been accomplished by ra- 
tional correction of its defects by the 
substitution of efficiency for inefficiency, 
good management for poor manage- 
ment, and profits for losses. Edu- 
cation—our schools—need the same 
treatment. Condemning our mistakes 
doesn’t cure them, and condemning 
people who are doing their best under 
existing circumstances doesn’t improve 
their performance or their spirit. 

What then is the situation with re- 
spect to the teaching of the 3 R’s in 
California’s public schools ? The Armed 
Forces Institute report already quoted 
is good evidence that California is lead- 
ing the nation in the results secured in 
this area, This doesn’t prove that we 
are doing well enough, but only that we 
are making good and effective use of 
the best methods known to our pro- 
fession. Are we getting better or worse? 
I do not have access to the records in 
all the schools of the state; so I ex- 
amined the record in Pasadena, to which 
I do have access. Over the years, going 
way back to the older and more formal 
school, the graduates of our elementary 
schools today are three-tenths of a year 
further ahead in reading and seven- 
tenths of a year further ahead in arith- 
metic than they were sixteen years ago. 
Achievement in language and spelling 
remains the same. But remember, we 


are handling practically 100 per cent 
of all our children ; whereas, in the early 
days, the percentage in actual attend- 
ance was far less. Our teachers, in 
caring for the gifted and the handi- 
capped and averaging the achievements 
of the gifted and the handicapped, are 
doing as well or better today than in 
the days of formal school with its se- 
lected enrollment and the narrow funda- 
mentals program. I am amazed that 
they can do it; I hadn’t expected it. 


Hs the Progressive Education 
movement or the modernizing of 
curriculum and method hurt achieve- 
ment in the mastery of the 3 R’s? Real- 
izing that many of you are convinced 
that it has and that you will remain so 
convinced, I choose to present one bit 
of evidence assembled and made public 
by a business man. 

For several years, Miss Corrine 
Seeds (See Time Magazine), Professor 
of Elementary Education at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, 
has conducted a modern elementary 
school. The school has been a unit of 
the Los Angeles Public School System 
and has enrolled students from upper 
middle-class homes of above-average 
economic wealth. The teachers have 
been free to use and have used the most 
modern methods, including the project, 
student-planning and participation, the 
informal recitation, the enriched cur- 
riculum, activity, close co-ordination of 
school, home, community, and experi- 
ences with the everyday problems and 
interests of children. This, I think, is 
a fairly complete inventory of most of 
the features of modern education so 
generally condemned and so roundly 
criticized by the self-termed “funda- 
mentalists.” 

Because it was this kind of school, 
and because all the teachers used these 
methods, because children approached 
their learnings in these ways, the school 
was the target for unrestrained criti- 
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cism and attack. It was an issue in 
school elections, in University policy, 
and in community organization. The 
clamor reached proportions that 
prompted the editor of the local news- 
paper, the Westwood Press, to conduct 
an investigation and to publish the find- 
ings. Naturally, the editor used every 
precaution to guarantee that his investi- 
gation and report would stand up 
against the critics if the program was 
good, and against the friends if it was 
bad. 


Stripped of its technicalities, the ques- 
tions asked were: “Are pupils who 
attend a modern (progressive) school 
deprived of good training in the 3 R’s ?” 
and “Do the graduates of such a school 
compare unfavorably with the gradu- 
ates of a formal (fundamental) program 
in achievement in these skills?’ The 
results are published in the June 26, 
1947, issue of the Westwood Press. 
These are the findings : 


“Children of equal ability and com- 
parable social and cultural backgrounds 
were selected and divided into two 
groups; one attending the modern 
school, the other a formal school. In 
reading the children in the formal group 
did .11 of 1 point better than those in 
the modern school. In arithmetic the 
modern group did .19 of 1 point better 
than the formal group. Both groups 
achieved far above the national norms 
and both achieved fully up to the re- 
quired standards for the grades in which 
enrolled.” There is your answer. 
Modern education does not perceptibly 
affect achievement in the tool subjects. 
Whether a school is a good school or 
a poor school is not determined by 
whether it is fundamental or pro- 
gressive. All informed teachers know 
this is true. 


HIS isn’t all: the editor goes on 
to report that in social living, the 
fundamental learnings other than the 
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3 R’s, the modern group scored 10 
points above the formal group. Surpris- 
ingly, with respect to the one point for 
which the modern school has been so 
caustically criticized, the teaching of 
“work habits,” the modern school group 
exceeded the formal group by one point ; 
in responsibility, by one point; and 
here’s a poser: in co-operation, the for- 
mal group won by two points. So, the 
editor says: “The City School System 
and the University Elementary School 
have both more than adequately pre- 
pared their children in the acquisition 
of basic skills, and both have not neg- 
lected them in the development of de- 
sirable qualities.” 


Educators will congratulate this busi- 
ness man for making a business-like in- 
vestigation and a business-like report. 
In it is little consolation for the warring 
factions. After reading it, one soberly 
concluded that neither the progressives 
nor the fundamentalists have all the an- 
swers and that the public would do well 
to keep the road to a further search 
for truth and light open to both groups. 
And what is more important, the criti- 
cism of both the Los Angeles City 
Schools and the University Elementary 
School had no real basis in fact. Both 
are excellent schools. 


Ve I rest my case. The public schools 
are yours. What do you want them 
to do for your children? Will you be 
satisfied with mere knowledge and skill 
without social purpose? If the present 
achievement falls short of your hopes 
and expectations, how much will you 
sacrifice to improve it? Improvement 
inescapably involves more cost and a 
fundamental reorganization of the 
method and content of the school— 
modern or formal. You will not produce 
better citizens by legislating out of your 
schools the learnings that make students 
sensitive to their own needs and the 
needs of the modern world. No matter 
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how much skill you teach, you will not 
secure better results by demanding that 
the school use education as a compen- 
sation for either mental or physical 
defects. The problems here are social 
and economic adjustment, not formal 
education. It will be a critical and costly 
process. It is not attained by a blind 
and unreasoning condemnation of all 
provisions for human welfare and well- 
being, nor by a prodigal waste of public 
resources in support of a host of ne’er- 
do-wells who might well supply their 
own needs by the sweat of their own 
brows. 

I hear my contemporaries—men at 
their three-score-and-ten, the biblical 
par on this golf course of life—bragging 
about our “birdie” score on that hole— 
the 3 R’s (and please remember I 
walked five miles to a country school 
and mastered Ray’s Higher Arithmetic, 
McGuffy’s Readers, the Blue-Back 
Speller, and acquired my share of the 
plush autograph albums for winning 
spelling contests; and I occasionally 
yawn, impolitely. For I remember, we 
used our learnings to build a free enter- 
prise system, a world of marvelous in- 
ventions and gadgets, scientific dis- 
coveries to the verge of the secrets of 
the origin of life itself, and the physics 
of the atom, and then used what we had 
learned to usher in a half-century of 
horror and devastation. 


INCE 1896, the earth has known no 

year without war. In the thirty-year 
period from 1900 to 1930, we squeezed 
in 276 years of war. Not since the 
twelfth century has the world experi- 
enced such a holocaust of bloodshed, 
death, carnage, and destruction. Dur- 
ing this period, there were estimated 
millions of war casualties. Those killed 
or wounded by war exceeded the total 
population of the United States. In the 
previous 800 years—eight centuries—it 
is true that few men mastered the funda- 
mentals—these tools of learning. The 


world passed through what we are 
pleased today to call the Dark Ages, 
during which time men lacked the learn- 
ings necessary to perfect instruments 
of destruction with which to destroy 
each other. We now express our sympa- 
thy for those poor ignorant people. 


Perchance in some distant day, some 
abstruse but more discerning pedagogue 
may address another group of business 
executives and tell them the story of 
our generation—this half-century in 
which you and I and our contemporaries 
have set an all-time high for savagery 
and wanton destruction. I wonder 
whether he will say of us that we 
couldn’t read or write, that we displayed 
notable deficiencies in our mastery of 
the 3 R’s, that we were inept in the 
use of tools in the production of material 
wealth and the gadgets of destruction. 
Or will he say that we displayed mo- 
ronic incompetency in the mastery of 
the fundamentals of human associ- 
ation—just plain knowledge of how to 
live together in peace? 


Veet it be a good idea if 
we as adults would really make 
up our minds as to what constitute the 
real fundamentals of a Christian cul- 
ture? Wouldn’t it be a good idea for 
us to learn these fundamentals so that 
we can and will apply them? Then we 
could, in home, church, school, and 
state, teach them to our children. After 
all, haven’t we, the adults, held the fate 
of humanity in our own hands? Let’s 
quit kidding the kids. 

If your child is of average ability or 
better and is attending any public school 
in California, I don’t need to see the 
report card to know that that child is 
getting good training and making a good 
record. I know he or she is getting as 
good training, as good an educational 
opportunity, and as good service as can 
be had in any school in America, public 
or private. Of course, there is a chance 
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of a poor teacher or a poor school, butnor is business failing to make profits. 
it is a slender chance. Poor schools and But the world isn’t being made happy 
poor teachers are more rare than youor secure on mere profits or wiser by 
think. more skill in the use of tools. Man still 
To do better, we must somehow“does not live by bread alone.” Let’s 
achieve better co-ordination of home,quit clamoring to go back in education, 
school, church, radio, movie, and theback to another half-century of apply- 
entire community. We must provideing what we know to the production 
more experience and fewer textbooksof human misery. Let’s pray for the 
about experience, and we must spendknowledge which we need in order to 
more time on learnings that have real“go ahead” in education to the place 
life value and less time on meaninglesswhere we realize our results in better 
and out-moded materials. people, not in just better adding ma- 
The school is not failing in the 3 R’s ;chines. 








What Industry Needs from Education 


“There are three things which industry needs from educational institutions. 
One is competence in the techniques currently used by industry. A second is 
personnel trained to organize and manage various forms of economic activity. 
A third is education to render meaningful, to those engaged in them, the vocational 
activities of life. . . . At present the educational system successfully teaches 
competence in the technical methods used by industry. Specialists are well trained 
in their particular profession or technical field. Our educational system also makes 
an important contribution in training personnel to organize and manage individual 
businesses. The educational system, however, lacks both a program and a design 
to equip business managers to lead in strengthening our economic order and in 
shaping it to meet the changing needs of society.”—Leverett S. Lyon, Chief 
Executive Officer, Chicago Association of Commerce, in Tut NortH CENTRAL 
ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY, October, 1946, pp. 189-194. 





The Curriculum Study by 


English Teachers 


HE war years, contrary to expec- 

tation, have given increased impor- 
tance to the Language Arts in the minds 
of the lay public. No sooner was war 
declared than the communication front 
assumed a status in the minds of gov- 
ernment officials and the Armed Serv- 
ice personnel equal to that of the 
production front, the transportation 
front, the home front, and the battle 
front. For there were ideas to be dis- 
seminated, information to be spread 
abroad, instructions to be given, and 
loyalties to be engendered—and all this 
according to the democratic process of 
free speech, of co-operative thinking, 
and of reading and discussion. 


Next, came the astonishing revela- 
tion that men could not fire guns in 
unison because they could not read. The 
schools redoubled their efforts, already 
rewarded by the news that men of the 
Armed Forces in World War II read 
four years in advance of those tested 
earlier in World War I. It was obvious, 
however, that many of them did not 
read well enough for the duties of war, 
and even less adequately for the re- 
sponsibilities of peace. 


After that, America attempted to 
define what she was fighting for—to 
substitute consent by pursuasion for 
consent by force; and the arts of per- 
suasion are reading, writing, speaking, 
and listening. Next, came UNESCO 
with a preamble to its charter pledging 
the use of “all known modes of mass 
communication” to bring about inter- 
cultural understanding among the peo- 
ples of the world. 


Finally, the report of the United 
States Educational Mission to Japan 


4 By DORA V. SMITH 





4 This article is the first in a series 
which will be published for JOURNAL 
readers in coming issues to acquaint 
them with current curriculum studies 
in the various teaching fields. 

In this article, Dr. Dora V. Smith, 
Director, Commission on the English 
Curriculum, National Council of 
Teachers of English, reports on the 
Council’s Curriculum Study, which 
Dr. Smith is directing. 

Dr. Smith is also Professor of Edu- 
cation, in charge of the Training of 
English Teachers, University of Min- 
nesota, and Instructor in Methods for 
Elementary and High School Lan- 
guage Arts and in Children’s and 
Adolescent Literature. She is the 
author of “Instruction in English,” 
Monograph of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, and of “Evaluating Instruction 
in Secondary School English” and 
“Evaluating Instruction in Elementary 
School English”—both reports of the 
New York Regents’ inquiry. 

Dr. Smith’s article is published at 
this time rather than as a part of the 
language-arts symposium because of 
the great interest in the Convention 
of the National Council of English 
Teachers, which will be held in No- 
vember in San Francisco. The Janu- 
ary issue of the JOURNAL will feature 
a symposium on curriculum problems 
in the teaching of language arts, in- 
cluding a report on the highlights of 
the national convention. 





announced its conviction that there is 
no use talking about democracy in Japan 
until the language is simplified so that 
all of the people may use it for the 
purposes of intercommunication which 
are basic to the democratic way of life. 
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| is eminently fitting that the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English 
should in the wake of such testimony 
re-examine the teaching of the Lan- 
guage Arts in this country and propose 
measures befitting the importance of 
the subject in the educational program 
of a democracy. The national curriculum 
study of the Council is under the super- 
vision of a Curriculum Commission of 
twenty-five experts representing all 
sections of the country and all levels 
of the school system from the pre-school 
through the graduate school and adult 
education. It is headed by a director 
and two associate directors, Dr. Angela 
M. Broening of the curriculum division 
of the Baltimore Public Schools and Dr. 
Porter Perrin of the Department of 
English at the University of Washing- 
ton in Seattle. 


In order to secure careful articulation 
from one level of the school system to 
the next and at the same time to provide 
adequately for the many-sided aspects 
of the program in the Language Arts, 
four vertical committees have been ap- 
pointed, each with representatives from 
all levels of the school system: one in 
writing under the chairmanship of Dr. 
John C. Gerber of the University of 
Iowa; one in speech under Dr. Harlen 
Adams of Chico State College, Chico, 
California ; one in reading and literature 
under the direction of Dr. Helene 
Hartley of the University of Syracuse; 
and one in listening under Dr. I. Keith 
Tyler of Ohio State University. 


ACH member of a vertical com- 

mittee has associated with him six 
resource persons representing his level 
of the school system in widely-separated 
sections of the country. These groups, 
called horizontal committees, are en- 
gaged in gathering and preparing ma- 
terials for actual use in the classrooms 
to fit into the sequential scheme planned 
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by the vertical committees. Teachers of 
California, who have already made so 
significant a contribution to all phases 
of the Language Arts, are urged to con- 
tribute units of instruction or products 
of their own classroom and committee 
activity which have proved workable in 
practical school situations. 


Members of all committees have be- 
gun by asking themselves: What are 
the desirable outcomes of education to 
which the Language Arts should con- 
tribute? Many of these are deeply per- 
sonal in nature; whereas, others have 
social or civic implications. Next, with 
the aid of members of the appropriate 
horizontal committees, they have stud- 
ied the characteristics of young people 
at each stage of their development so 
that the requirements of the program 
may not outrun the potentialities of the 
learners. Now, follows the problem: 
What kinds of experiences should be 
furnished if the outcomes desired are 
to be achieved by the boys and girls 
who make up the population of the 
average American school? Involved in 
these experiences are many skills, mas- 
tery of which is imperative if young 
people are to be prepared adequately 
for the language needs of living. 


T is impossible to discuss within the 

limits of a single article all the major 
problems inherent in the preparation of 
such a program. Three, perhaps, may 
be presented with profit. First, how can 
articulation be brought about in the 
program so that there may be continuity 
in the learning experience of each pupil ? 
Second, what are the language arts of 
the democratic way of life which should 
receive particular emphasis in the 
schools of the nation? Third, how can 
we provide balance in the program so 
that all aspects of the growth of young 
people may be adequately cared for? 
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ONCERNING articulation from 

grade to grade and from one level 
of the school system to the next, the 
Council has begun by making two as- 
sumptions. One is that if such articu- 
lation is attained, vertical committees 
must be established having equal repre- 
sentation from each level of the school 
system. The other is that continuity in 
the program in the Language Arts can 
be provided only in terms of the natural 
sequence of the individual’s own de- 
velopment. It cannot be arbitrarily im- 
posed from without. Watts’s recent 
book on The Language and Mental De- 
velopment of Children carries the study 
of such growth among British children 
up through the junior high school. So 
does Jersild’s Child Development and 
the Curriculum. The Adolescence Year- 
book of the National Society for the 
Study of Education and similar volumes 
are invaluable in their emphasis upon 
the relationship of language and read- 
ing to the social and emotional develop- 
ment of young people. In specific fields 
like group discussion, the body of ma- 
terial descriptive of actual performance 
of pupils of various stages of growth 
increases every year. By observation of 
such performance on the part of young 
people and adults, it is becoming in- 
creasingly possible to plot the direction 
of growth in various social and personal 
uses of language. It is obviously futile 
to expect all young people to be at the 
same stage of development within any 
single grade, but it is possible to help 
teachers define where each one is and 
what are the next steps in his progress 
up the scale. 


The same problem appears in the 
field of reading and literature. Selec- 
tions for reading must be chosen in 
terms of the outcomes desired and the 
ability of the reader to enter into the 
experience presented. A well-known 
California study shows that the average 
tenth-grade pupil can comprehend 44 


per cent of The Idylls of the King. In- 
vestigation of interests in reading re- 
veals the fact that at the age when boys 
think Tarzan of the Apes the best book 
they have ever read, the novel most 
commonly presented to them in the 
classroom is Silas Marner. Seventh- 
and eighth-grade pupils are for the most 
part eyeing members of the opposite 
sex with suspicion if not with direct ani- 
mosity; yet these are the years when 
Evangeline is most commonly taught. 
The argument is not at all for “giving 
youngsters what they want,” but for 
adapting the offering to the needs and 
to the stage of development of ado- 
lescents—needs not alone for what they 
themselves crave, but needs for making 
a satisfactory transition into an adult 
culture. 


Berit: question faced by cur- 
riculum-makers in the Language 
Arts is: What are the language proc- 
esses of the democratic way of life? 
Educators in Japan, as already noted, 
are convinced that until the people of the 
nation have mastered their own lan- 
guage well enough to read, write, speak, 
and listen in the interests of their com- 
mon problems as members of a demo- 
cratic society, the development of de- 
mocracy among them is at a standstill. 

Group discussion and co-operative 
thinking and planning need stress in the 
upper years of the senior high school, as 
well as throughout the elementary and 
secondary-school period. Critical think- 
ing and the ability to sense untoward 
generalizations, false inferences, and 
opinions unsubstantiated by facts are 
essential to the maintenance of democ- 
racy in the United States. These quali- 
ties necessitate the ability to read 
critically newspapers and magazines 
and to select and evaluate radio pro- 
grams and films. Use of mass modes 
of communication for purposes of in- 
fluencing the populace is the first con- 
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sideration of the business man, the 
politician, the social worker, and the 
reformer today. Freedom of speech and 
of press creates problems as frequently 
as it facilitates their solution. Young 
people leaving high schools of a de- 
mocracy should be equipped to exercise 
the responsibility which the right to 
freedom of expression presents to 
speaker and listener in common, and 
similarly to writer and reader. 


ae every great conflict 
since the American Revolution, edu- 
cators and laymen alike have recognized 
anew the emotional power of literature 
to define in terms of concrete human ex- 
perience the meaning of democracy, to 
give perspective on the ideals which 
have come down to us from the past, 
and to stimulate loyalty to them. The 
war just ended has increased the con- 
viction of every one that the high-school 
program in literature should play an 
important role in transmitting to our 
young people the heritage of American 
ideals and in helping them to look out 
intelligently upon the current American 
scene to discover those elements in its 
social and economic life which are con- 
sistent or inconsistent with that tradi- 
tion. Courses in American Literature 
and American Ideals are developing 
rapidly at both the high-school and the 
college level. Units on the interrelation- 
ship of racial and ethnical groups in this 
country, and fiction and drama reveal- 
ing human associations and socio- 
economic problems, abound. 

There is an increasing conviction that 
literature should offer a similar service 
on a world level, that the program in 
both high school and college has been 
narrowly Anglo-Saxon, and that the 
peoples of the world should become 
known to American youth through the 
literatures of the nations and through 
excellent books by English and Ameri- 
can authors about foreign countries with 
which they are intimately acquainted. 
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The choice of material appropriate 
for both these purposes in content and 
in level of maturity is one of the most 
challenging tasks facing curriculum- 
makers today. Scattered attempts have 
been made in different parts of the 
country, many of them in California. 
If teachers who have tried out materials 
will share their findings with the mem- 
bers of Council curriculum committees, 
it may be possible for the Council to 
act as a clearing house in transmitting 
to the teachers of the nation the best 
efforts of many different school systems. 


UT the program in the Language 
Arts has a peculiarly personal serv- 

ice to render to boys and girls. It is 
not enough that they should attain so- 
cial understanding through literature 
or that they should learn to discuss 
public questions with facility and in- 
telligence. Literature can assist them 
in sensing and solving their own per- 
sonal problems ; it can help them under- 
stand human nature in general and 
themselves in particular. It can re- 
veal what men have lived for and found 
good, and what they have sought mis- 
takenly and found wanting. Left to 
themselves, young people seek stories 
of other boys and girls with problems 
and experiences similar to their own. 
Wickenden’s Walk Like a Mortal re- 
veals a hero who is able gradually to 
substitute for his unattainable goal of 
making the football team equally worthy 
modes of securing recognition from his 
fellows. In the end, he also learns to 
adjust to a broken home. Young people 
need ample opportunity to pursue the 
personal problems of growing up as 
they are revealed in fiction and drama. 
At the same time, much literature 
should be read for sheer pleasure. Dur- 
ing the New York Regents’ Inquiry, it 
became apparent that many boys and 
girls leave the junior high school having 
read the solemnly sentimental story of 
Hans Brinker because he correlates 
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with the Dutch, but without coming to 
know Tom Sawyer, who (Praises be!) 
correlates only with having a good time. 
One of the major functions of the course 
in literature is to develop a personal 
love of reading and to guide young 
people in their growing appreciation of 
good books and more refined aesthetic 
appeals. Secondary-school students have 
a right to much guidance in the choice 
of books for fun and many pleasurable 
experiences with literature regardless 
of whether it points a moral or solves 
a problem. As a mode of recreation, 
reading is still a source of enduring 
personal satisfaction ; and those aspects 
of it which awaken interests, stimulate 
awareness of beauty, and deepen aes- 
thetic appreciation for the individual 
should have a large place in the program 
of the school. 


ee RLY, the tool aspects of 
writing and speaking are not enough. 
Learning to make reports, to write let- 
ters of application, and to prepare an- 
nouncements are very important in their 
way and correlate directly with many 
valuable activities of the school day. But 
one glance outside the schoolroom win- 
dow, according to the advice of good 
Dr. Peddiwell, shows that writing an 
informal personal letter is still the most 
common form of composition today and 
relating an informal personal experi- 
ence still leads all other aspects of oral 
communication in frequency of use in 
life. Young people do not talk and write 
in their personal contacts primarily 
about Early Egypt, the American Revo- 
lution, or even about the causes of crime 
in twentieth-century America. They 
write and converse about the dance they 
went to last night, the play they will 
be in at the church next week, the new 
boy who has moved into the neighbor- 
hood, or the first blossom in the garden 
which has responded to their insistent 
care. 


Matters of personal moment cannot 
wait to be “correlated” with some other 
subject of study. What should one think 
of the primary teacher who greeted a 
small child’s ecstatic announcement of 
the arrival of a new baby with, “Hush, 
Johnny. We'll save that news until 
April for our unit on family life!” ? 

Creative writing, creative dramatics, 
choral speaking—all phases of expres- 
sion which release personality and re- 
veal inner reaches of the spirit to both 
writer and reader—need conscious 
emphasis in the program of the Lan- 
guage Arts, not only in connection with 
sudden insights in social or scientific 
areas, but even more in connection with 
a growing consciousness of the self and 
its personal development. 


ENCE, the importance of the last 

question: How can we provide a 
well-balanced program in the Language 
Arts? Core curricula and common- 
learnings programs have been developed 
in many school systems. The curricu- 
lum committees of the National Council 
of Teachers of English will be deeply 
concerned with the place of the Lan- 
guage Arts in them. For example, a 
recent core curriculum for the eighth 
grade outlines carefully a detailed pro- 
gram in social studies, and on the title 
page mentions in parenthesis that “Eng- 
lish skills will be taught as needed.” No- 
where in the syllabus is there any indi- 
cation of what those skills are, or what 
other aspects of the Language Arts 
should have a place in the program. 
Resource units for common-learnings 
courses list among their objectives the 
“ability to use the English language 
effectively,” but nowhere in the unit is 
there any indication of what language 
power is to be developed—nor when, 
nor where, nor how. Neither is there 
any mention in the helps for evaluation 
of the necessity of finding out whether, in 
the course of the unit, pupils have actu- 
ally improved their language control. 
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One of the major contributions which with other subjects of study, and what 
the Council study can make to such ex- aspects cannot and should not be so 
perimental curricula will be to help point correlated, but must be approached in- | 
out what is a well-balanced program in dependently in relationship to the de- 
the Language Arts, what part of it veloping personalities and purposes of 
can be taught effectively in integration young people themselves. 





Schedule for the National English Teachers’ Convention 


San Francisco, California 


Headquarters : St. Francis Hotel 
November 26-29, 1947 


Wednesday (November 26) 


9:00- 5:00 p.m. Meeting of the Curriculum Commission of the Council (under 
the direction of Dora V. Smith) 


8:00-10:00 p.m. Executive Committee 


Thursday (November 27) 
9 :30-11:45a.m. Meeting of Board of Directors 
12 :00 noon Board of Directors Luncheon i 


2:30- 5:00 p.m. Meeting of Board of Directors 
8:00-10:00 p.m. General Session 
10:00-11:00 p.m. Annual Business Meeting 


Friday (November 28) 


9 :30-11:30a.m. General Session : 
12 :00 noon Curriculum Luncheon 


2:15- 3:45p.m. Discussion Groups 
4:00- 5:30p.m. Section Meetings 


8:00-10:00 p.m. General Session 
10 :00-11:00 p.m. Reception and Social Hour 


Saturday (November 29) 


9 :30-11:30a.m. College Section, Secondary Section, Elementary Section 
12 :00 noon Authors Luncheon 





——EE 





For What Will the Veteran 


Train? 


ORKING as a counselor in 

a Veterans’ Guidance Center 
offers an excellent opportunity to dis- 
cover what the young man of the present 
considers most desirable in occupations. 
Requests for retraining made by veter- 
ans already employed for several years 
prior to Service give some reflection of 
what has been tried and found occu- 
pationally undesirable, of what is to be 
avoided in a permanent job. 

Among the older men, the most fre- 
quent comment is, “I want to get into 
something I will enjoy doing ;” among 
the younger veterans, “I want to find 
out what I can do best.” Rarely is the 
economic factor a primary considera- 
tion; though, of course, a job with a 
future (meaning assurance of employ- 
ment through the years) is often men- 
tioned. 

Jobs from which the greatest num- 
bers have expressed a desire to leave 
are, strangely enough, among the most 
secure. But dullness, monotony, and 
routine tasks are what the men wish 
to avoid at all costs, even at the expense 
of starting anew after thirty. 


A checklist of requests for job 
changes, based on a study of 255 un- 
selected veterans without disabilities 
shows considerable clustering in three 
fields. From bank jobs, from post-office 
jobs, and from jobs in transportation, 
more than from any other fields, em- 
ployees seem to desire release. Book- 
keeping might also be mentioned, but 
there is a great deal of overlapping here 
with bank jobs. 

Obviously, the factor of ability level 
contributes to dissatisfaction on the job, 
and improper original placement is 


q By ALICE L. DEMENT 





q Any discussion of curriculum de- 
velopment in secondary schools 
would be incomplete without a con- 
sideration of the needs of veterans. 
In this particular discussion, Alice 
Dement writes of her experience as 
Co-ordinator of Veterans’ Educational 
Counseling Services, Los Angeles 
City Schools. Miss Dement is cur- 
rently engaged in completing the re- 
quirements for the Ph.D. degree at 
Stanford University, where her re- 
search includes an investigation of 
the vocational choices of the top 1 
per cent of the 25,000 veterans who 
have now passed through the Los 
Angeles Veterans’ Educational Coun- 
seling Service. Miss Dement has been 
a member of Los Angeles City Col- 
lege faculty since 1931 except for her 
year at Stephens College as a coun- 
selor and her term in the Navy from 
June, 1943, to November, 1945, during 
which time she served as an officer 
in the U.S. Naval Reserve and 
trained at the U.S. Naval Hospital, 
Bethesda, Maryland, for veterans’ re- 
habilitation counseling. 


During the year, the JOURNAL will 
include many articles of interest to 
educators who are concerned with 
the problems of veteran-education. 





more to be blamed for these requests 
for change than any shortcomings of 
the job itself. Test scores earned by 
these men lend support to a funda- 
mental principle in counseling—one so 
obvious that it needs no support—that 
the higher the ability level, the greater 
the necessity for an occupation provid- 
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ing constant challenge and opportunity 
for growth and development over an 
unlimited period of time. 


HARACTERISTICS that make a 

job desirable, according to the 
veteran, are listed below in descending 
order of importance as indicated by fre- 
quency of mention. 


1. Opportunity for advancement to a 
position of greater responsibility. It 
stands to reason that any young man 
with enough initiative and resourceful- 
ness to seek out a guidance center has 
some confidence in his own ability, or 
he would not want to check up on them. 
Given a chance, he knows he can go 
somewhere. What he wants most is to 
find the job which offers the open road 
ahead for him. 


2. Independence in one’s work. This 
independence is sometimes expressed as 
freedom from supervision and, no 
doubt, reflects the effects on American 
youth of the very unnatural situation 
which they encountered in the Services 
whereby they were required to take 
orders from superiors for three or four 
years—a situation about which they 
never fail to comment. Evidence of this 
desire is revealed universally in answer 
to a question asked on one of the forms 
used by the Veterans Administration, 
which inquires whether the veteran pre- 
fers to work alone, to work with others 
(but independently), or to work in co- 
operation with others—if given a free 
choice. Without hesitation, the great 
majority reply, “With others (but in- 
dependently)” and frequently add such 
a comment as, “After I know what is 
to be done, I want to be left to do the 
job my own way.” 


3. An opportunity to show initiative. 
This desire is expressed in various ways, 
but usually it takes some such form as, 
“T want a job where I can use my head” 
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or “where I can carry out my own 
ideas.” This request calls for a higher 
order of job than one which merely 
provides independence. Here, what is 
desired is a job making demands—one 
with a challenge. 


4. An opportunity to be creative. “I 
want the type of job where I can see 
what I’ve done when I finish” is typical 
of requests voicing the creative urge. 
Those who are artistically inclined have 
this desire in greatest degree, of course ; 
but so do the men whose objective may 
be hair stylist, carpenter, floral designer, 
landscape gardener, tool and die maker, 
pattern maker, or leather craftsman. 


5. Variety in activities of the job. To 
avoid monotony at all costs is a fore- 
most desire of the young veteran. If 
he held a wartime job in industry, he 
usually had this desire reinforced. If 
his Service assignment called for simple, 
repetitive operations, he finds a civilian 
occupation attractive if it offers release 
from such monotony. 


6. An opportunity to move about. 
Actual physical freedom is desired by 
many and is no doubt one of the chief 
factors responsible for the popularity 
of wholesale selling as an objective. 
Quite contradictory reasons are given 
for this desire, sometimes taking such 
form as, “I moved about so much in the 
Service that it made me restless, and I 
don’t want to be tied down now.” Con- 
trasted with this line of reasoning was 
the remark of a tall young waist gunner 
who had felt so cramped up in the 
close quarters of his gun turret that he 
spent his time longing for a chance to 
stretch his legs and selected forestry as 
his occupational goal. 


HESE job characteristics con- 
sidered most desirable by veterans 
are evidence of the higher ability levels 
represented by the majority of men who 
seek scientific help in making their vo- 
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cational decisions. They also reveal a 
general restlessness resulting from the 
Service experience, manifested through 
a desire to retain the pattern of mov- 
ing about, but to avoid taking orders, 
following instructions to the letter, 
and performing repetitive or monoto- 
nous tasks that are unchallenging. Un- 
doubtedly, the results of the progressive 
movement in education are reflected 
here, too, in the desire of the young 
veteran to enter a field in which he can 
do his own thinking, give free play to 
initiative, have an opportunity to cre- 
ate, and progressively assume greater 
responsibility. 

These desires, given expression 
through interviews, supplemented by an 
evaluation of the individual’s educa- 
tional and work experiences, his cultural 
background, opportunities for his race, 
and his physical assets and limitations, 
form a back drop against which to in- 
terpret test results reflecting ability 
level, special aptitudes, and predomi- 
nant-interest pattern. Evidence pro- 
duced by testing, together with 
provision of occupational information as 
an important part of the counseling 
service, results in a greatly diversified 
choice of occupational objectives. 

The 255 veterans discussed here are 
entering 123 different occupations. The 
greatest number will enter engineering ; 
but considering the extra inducement 
given boys to take pre-engineering sub- 
jects in school during the war period, 
and widespread participation in military 
and naval duties related to the various 
phases of engineering, this number does 
not seem great. In the total group, 22 
(less than 10 per cent) will study en- 
gineering. Ten wish to specialize in me- 
chanical ; 7, in electrical; 2, in aeronau- 
tical; 2, in civil; and 1, in chemical. 


"THE next highest number want to 
be salesmen, wholesale salesmen of 
various types of products—everything, 
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in fact, from drugs and chemical prod- 
ucts to farm implements and fertilizers. 
Eighteen (7 per cent) are entering such 
occupations. Eight each will prepare to 
enter the fields of dentistry, accounting, 
and business adininistration as junior 
executives. Six will become photograph- 
ers; 6, high-school teachers; and 6, 
building architects. Five hope to be 
lawyers; and the same number aspire 
to be reporters, literary writers, com- 
mercial artists, and office managers. 
Four will be sales managers ; and 4, car- 
penters. Others scatter themselves 
broadly, their choices showing imagina- 
tion and highly-specialized interests, 
often growing out of hobbies, related 
duties in the Armed Forces, or chance 
experiences which kindled an interest. 
The resulting objectives produce such 
far-flung contrasts as ichthyologist to 
goat farmer, textile chemist to glass 
bender, cartographer to cable splicer, 
entomologist to leather worker, tele- 
vision technician to tailor, hotel man- 
ager to foreign clerk, college teacher to 
court reporter, tax expert to shipping 
checker, clergyman to floral designer, 
labor lawyer to carpet layer, metallurg- 
ist to locksmith, and archaeologist to 
caterer. 


| this sampling is typical, it would 
appear that veteran trainees will enter 
a wide variety of occupations, that they 
are not flocking into and overcrowding 
a few fields. The generous provision of 
the Veterans Administration for easily 
accessible guidance and advisement 
services should be given most of the 
credit for this wide diversity of occu- 
pational choices of veterans of World 
War II, for the high degree of occu- 
pational satisfaction that may be ex- 
pected to result, and for the greater 
gains to society which will result from 
preventing the overcrowding of a few 
fields by discovering and developing the 
best potential of each young claimant. 











A Trend in Secondary-School 


Curriculum 


HE signposts for a major develop- 

ment in secondary education were 
observable in the “General Education 
Movement” which was growing so rap- 
idly when World War II arrived. Dur- 
ing the war, the movement was inter- 
rupted —in fact, almost disappeared ; 
and the resources of secondary educa- 
tion were devoted primarily to contribu- 
tions to the war effort. Following the 
inevitable readjustments at the termina- 
tion of hostilities, the “General Educa- 
tion Movement” acquired new and 
greater vitality ; and at the present time, 
it offers much hope for better solutions 
to many of our curriculum problems. 


“ 


. .. The sheer numerical growth of the 
high school at something like thirty times the 
rate of the country at large—meant that there 
came into it a number and variety of students 
far greater than any system had ever before 
tried to cope with . . . The curriculum was 
widened to include a thousand watered-down 
versions of these as well as a thousand new 
vocational and practical subjects. The result 
was, and is, a parceling, an atomization of the 
curriculum . . . This tendency has been the 
stronger because the mechanism whereby the 
stretching of the curriculum was carried out— 
the course-unit system—likewise emphasized 
separateness: both a separateness of subject 
from subject within the high school as a 
whole . . . and a separateness of course from 
course in any student’s program, with the re- 
sulting danger that it lacks roundness and co- 
hesion. The two sides of the problem thus 
stand forth clearly: on the one, a need for 
diversity, even a greater diversity than exists 
at present in the still iargely bookish curricu- 
lum, since nothing else will match the actual 
range of intelligence and background among 
students; and on the other, a need for some 
principle of unity, since without it the cur- 
riculum flies into pieces and even the studies 
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q By J. CECIL PARKER 





4 In this article, J. Cecil Parker sum- 
marizes a trend in curricula in Cali- 
fornia secondary schools and raises 
the question: “Where do we go from 
here?” 


Dr. Parker recently resigned from 
his position as Co-ordinator of Curric- 
ulum, San Francisco Public Schools, 
to become an associate professor at 
the University of California at Berke- 
ley, where he is teaching curriculum. 
Among his activities in the field of 
curriculum, Dr. Parker has served as 
Curriculum Consultant for the Texas 
State Curriculum Program and in the 
Curriculum Workshops of the New 
York City Public Schools and Denver 
Public Schools. In 1941, he was presi- 
dent of the National Society for Cur- 
riculum Study. He was also editor of 
the NEA Department of Supervision 
and Curriculum 1944 Yearbook, “To- 
ward a New Curriculum.” And he is 
the author of “Education in Our De- 
mocracy,” published by D. C. Heath 
Company. 


Other articles on the problems of 
secondary-school curriculum develop- 
ment will be featured in the JOUR- 
NAL throughout the year. Those 
scheduled for coming issues will be 
of interest to readers who are con- 
cerned with the problems of the junior 
high school, the senior high school, 
the junior college, and the teacher- 
training institution, as well as the 
university and college. 
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of any one student are atomic or unbalanced 
or both.” + 


The two sides of the problem of 
secondary education presented so clearly 
in the quotation lead to the clues to a 
significant trend of the future in the 
secondary-school curriculum indicated 
by the general-education movement. 


f Brucarnen are three basic ideas pre- 
dominating in thinking and plan- 
ning for general education in secondary 
schools. First, the idea of synthesis— 
the idea of achieving unity, in contrast 
to the prevailing separateness, by tying 
the curriculum together, distilling the 
essences out of the hodgepodge, and re- 
lating things that belong together. The 
dividing and adding of courses and units 
has proceeded apace for a long while. 
Weare beginning to learn to combine, to 
relate, to assemble, to unify, and perhaps 
to subtract. Second, the idea of resort- 
ing to the behavior demanded of all free 
men as individuals and as members of 
groups in a free society as the source of 
unity, as the raw material for synthesis. 
Less of putting English and social stud- 
ies together and more of “What are the 
behaviors required to be effective as an 
individual and as a member of groups?” 
Third, the idea of moving through 
knowledge of content to behavior as the 
end-product of the teaching-learning 
situation. How do we go beyond know- 
ing that one should participate in group 
affairs to achieve actual participation 
with high degrees of skill and effective- 
ness ? 

The people currently active in the 
development of general education may 
be grouped roughly into three groups. 
There is the group that turns to ancient, 
philosophical, and authoritarian sources 
for the materials with which to plan 
the curriculum and to achieve synthe- 
sis. The program of instruction based 
upon one hundred great books of the 
past is one of the results of the efforts 





1. Report of the Harvard Committee, Gen- 
eral Education in a Free Society, p. 32. 


of members of this group. Also, there 
is a much larger group that looks to the 
academic subject-matter fields as the 
source of unity and synthesis in the 
curriculum. The members of this group 
utilize principles of discipline as they 
seek to transmit the culture. The third 
group studies the learners and the cul- 
ture as a means of securing the materials 
with which to plan instruction directly 
in terms of the needs of the students 
and society. The members of the third 
group continuously affirm the import- 
ance of inquiry and of relevance to 
reality in all planning of learning ex- 
periences for students. 


P gviacielasna of the development of 
programs of general education in 
secondary schools to date through the 
exploration of fused courses, core 
courses, organization of large units of 
instruction, experience curriculum, and 
the like reveals a tendency to seek some- 
thing in addition to subject matter as a 
basis for planning the achievement of 
synthesis in the curriculum. This ten- 
dency should and will gain more and 
more vitality. The Harvard College 
Committee on General Education in a 
Free Society, after proposing that the 
best justification of the way in which 
the areas of learning are divided is in 
terms of the different methods of the 
several areas of knowledge proceeds 
to place emphasis upon four “Charac- 
teristics” — thinking, communication, 
making relevant judgments, and dis- 
crimination of values. The Educational 
Policies Commission planned a program 
of instruction for secondary schools or- 
ganized in four areas—personal inter- 
ests, vocational preparation, common 
learnings (social living), and health. 
As we are seeking better synthesis in 
the program of general education in the 
secondary schools, the efforts to go 
beyond subject matter in finding or- 
ganizing factors are focusing attention 
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upon the problems of balance and com- 
pleteness. Increasingly, we are realizing 
that there are at least five factors and 
their relationships involved in planning 
a program of learning experiences for 
and with secondary-school students. 


1. The maturing student—he must be the 
focal point in organizing instruction. His 
interests, his needs, his abilities, and his 
purposes must play a significant role in 
the selection of experiences and pro- 
cedures. 


2. The social functions, things that people 
do as individuals and as members of 
groups in a democracy—protect life and 
health, utilize and conserve the environ- 
ment, provide government, etc. How- 
ever classified or designated, they should 
serve as points of emphasis and as safe- 
guards to balance in planning learning 
experiences and procedures. 


3. The processes essential in doing the 
things that individuals and groups find 
it necessary to do—think, plan, work with 
others, make choices, talk, write, figure, 
etc. The essential processes should serve 
as guides to the selection of objectives 
and experiences. In reality, they are 
the most significant factor in planning 
modern education. We are interested in 
facility with processes of living, not pri- 
marily in “particular answers.” 


4. The significant ideas, facts, and subject 
matter—whatever the specific activity or 
the processes, it is necessary to use facts 
and ideas. What man has learned is use- 
ful. The fact that no student can “en- 
compass it all” makes selection a neces- 
sity. Facts, ideas, and subject matter 
change very rapidly in many fields. 
A realistic concept of education today 
dictates policies of selecting content upon 
the basis of maturing students’ attacking 
problems of living today. 


5. The settings—in which the individual 
and the group utilize processes and con- 
tent in doing things—the home, the 
school, the street, the community, society, 
the world, the universe. 


In brief, living and learning is a con- 
tinuing stream of meeting situations 
which require the use of processes and 
content in doing many things in several 
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settings. The planning of learning ex- 
periences should accord due considera- 
tion to all five factors and avoid the 
over-submission to a single factor at the 
expense of others. 


As we are becoming more and more 
interested in facility with processes of 
living and not primarily in “particular 
content” or “particular answers,” we 
are finding that the conventional sub- 
ject-matter lines become less distinct 
and the trend toward the use of direct 
experience in the high school increases. 
In fact, the search is under way for a 
means of organizing the curriculum 
upon the basis of direct experience 
rather than subjects. This has been ac- 
companied by extensive searching for 
“common needs” and the development 
of such courses as “general education,” 
“unified studies,” “human _relation- 
ships,” and “social living.” 


N the future, more and more attention 

will be given to the analysis of the 
processes or competencies required of 
the individual as a personality and as 
a member of groups and to the utiliza- 
tion of such analyses in organizing the 
curriculum for general education. The 
answers to the question, “What be- 
haviors are demanded of free men in a 
free society ?”’ must go beyond long lists 
of specific behaviors to the processes, 
procedures, or competencies that are in- 
volved in arriving at appropriate be- 
havior in specific situations. It is not 
enough to teach that one should co- 
operate in the home, in the classroom, 
in the community, and in hundreds of 
other situations. In addition, we must 
teach what one does when he co- 
operates! This requirement demands, 
among other things, our having the pro- 
cesses involved in co-operation at hand 
so that we may work with them just 
as skillfully as we worked with the sub- 
ject matter of the several academic 


fields. 
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oes outline of processes required of 


the individual to be effective as a 


person and as a member of groups pre- 
sented below is illustrative of the type 
of thing that increasingly will serve as 


a 


guide to the selection of objectives 


and experiences in the secondary-school 
program of general education. 


1, 


2 


* 


Processes involved in utilizing values as 
determiners of choice 


Recognizing various levels of values 
Values related to maintaining the ego 
(psychological drives) 

Values common to a given locality, a par- 
ticular period of time, a specific economic 
or racial group (standards—mores) 
Values shared by many people for a long 
period of time (philosophical, religious, 
ethical) In our nation, these include the 
democratic values. 


Recognizing conflicts of values 
Finding common values to serve as “goals” 
Discrimination as to rank in importance 
of values 
Discrimination as to immediate or endur- 
ing values 
Maintaining balance between adherence and 
flexibility in relation to new situations 
Utilizing the positive emotional attachments 
to recognition of status; attainment of se- 
curity; avoiding the negative attachments 
of fear, insecurity, inferiority 
Moving toward alignment of value and be- 
havior 


Processes involved in thinking 


Discovering and defining problems 
Making a reasonable guess as a basis for 
beginning investigation 
Leaving all doors open—ruling out no 
possibilities 
Finding facts 
Filtering facts 
Appraising the sources of facts 
Distinguishing between facts and opinions 
Weighing facts as to importance 
Considering opinions 
Deciding which are based on facts 
Discarding those based on distorted facts 
Discarding those based on emotion 
Accepting conclusions as a basis for action 


Processes involved in communicating 
Transferring ideas and emotions to others 
Speech Arts and crafts 
Use of words Music 
Use of voice Dancing 


4, 
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Writing 
Interpreting ideas from others 

Listening, Reading, Observing 
Utilizing many devices for communicating, 
such as: 


Radio Models 

Movies, film strips, | Printed materials 
slides 

Pictures Prints 

Graphs, maps Dramatics 


Recognizing the advantages that skill in 
communicating will give individuals in 
group situations 

Recognizing benefits and dangers of mass 
communication in light of democratic values 


Processes involved in working with others 
and being worked with 


Assuming leadership and responsibility 


Planning for action 

Selection of “needs” based on values 

Selection of methods based on values 

Estimation of time 

Utilization of abilities 
Fostering and using initiative and creativity 
Maintaining morale, enthusiasm 
Practicing social amenities (courtesy, 
punctuality, neatness ) 

(Relation to the group, time, place) 
Reaching a consensus 

Thinking Utilizing values 

Communicating Gaining understanding 
Delegating authority and responsibility 
Acting (utilizing all resources) 
Evaluating achievement 


. Processes involved in acquiring and main- 


taining an understanding of the world 


today 


Seeking to acquire knowledge about the 
world 

Behaving in a tolerant and open-minded 
manner toward other people 

Evaluating the source and nature of infor- 
mation about the world 

Recognizing and assuming his place in re- 
lation to the world 

Comparing and analyzing different customs 
and practices in various countries 
Accepting solutions and problems as being 
relative 

Seeking to determine motives of indi- 
viduals and groups in changing patterns of 
behavior 

Accepting continuity of change 
Attempting to further understandings on 
the part of others 
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6. Processes involved in making a vocational 
contribution 


The processes involved in making a vo- 
cational contribution include all of the other 
processes required of the individual in order 
to be effective as an individual and group- 
member. In addition: 
Becoming aware of the world at work 
and the need or compulsion to work for 
a living 
Acquiring information as to individual 
abilities, limitations, and interests 
Appreciating the need for sound prepa- 
ration and training 
Acquiring the necessary general prepa- 
ration and specific training, as required 
for a particular vocation 
Learning the necessary techniques for 
getting a job 
Learning the necessary techniques for 
holding a job 
Appreciating the relationship between the 
vocation and general welfare 
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Considering the responsibility in making 
a contribution to the vocational field and 
society, and modifying his behavior ac- 
cordingly 


6 Bane Commission on the Reorgani- 
zation of Secondary Education re- 
ported in 1918 that the secondary 
schools should prepare all youth for 
those activities which the individual 
normally performs in a modern demo- 
cratic society. Yet no basic program of 
general education has been developed. 
Beginnings have been made. The future 
surely will see it develop. It will be 
based upon all five factors involved in 
planning learning experiences with em- 
phasis upon synthesis, the needs of 
youth, and the processes required for 
effective living in a democracy. 





prepared their statements last spring: 


Berkeley, California 


Compton, California 





4 As a new-comer in the curricula of California secondary schools, aviation educa- 
tion is playing an increasingly-important role in present-day curriculum develop- 
ment. Therefore, the JOURNAL presents a review of the aviation-education offerings 
of several California secondary schools—with the promise of a progress report on 
aviation education in California in a later issue. 


For the glimpses into several California aviation-education programs, which ap- 
pear on the following pages, the JOURNAL is indebted to these contributors, who 


JOHN DE POLO, Instructor 


Sequoia Union High School 
Redwood City, California 


JOHN S. URLAUB, Instructor 
Berkeley High School 


MARIAN E. WAGSTAFF, Principal 
Willowbrook High School 


KATHERINE McCLOSKEY, Manager 

Better Business Bureau 

Santa Barbara, California 

(A student in the Santa Barbara program) 








Some More About Aviation 
Education in California 


At Sequoia High School 
4 By JOHN DE POLO 


RIOR to World War IT, secondary- 

school curricula gave little evidence 
of a definite aviation program in the 
State of California. In fact, as subject 
matter, aviation was not included in 
general courses, nor was it incorporated 
in the curriculum as an enrichment 
phase of such subjects as mathematics, 
physics, biology, general industrial arts, 
or social science. But our recent na- 
tional emergency created a demand for 
aviation as a part of our secondary- 
school curriculum. In some localities, 
the demand even established special 
courses in aeronautics that attempted 
to gain recognition beyond the emer- 
gency status. 

Approximately twelve classes of 
aeronautics were organized and main- 
tained in the California high schools 
during the 1941-42 school year as a part 
of the initial program sponsored by the 
U. S. Department of Education, whose 
immediate purpose was to indoctrinate 
students with an aeronautical back- 
ground for the military Air Forces. 
The peak of this training was reached 
in 1943-44, when 194 California high 
schools enrolled 4,661 students in the 
specific aeronautical subjects of naviga- 
tion, meteorology, theory of flight, air- 
craft identification, radio code, and civil 
air regulations. In addition, 32 schools 
enrolled 2,288 students in classes for 
aircraft maintenance. 

In May, 1944, the State Department 
of Education held a three-day Aviation 
Education Conference on the Berkeley 
campus of the University of California. 


Under the direction of Frank B. Lind- 
say, Assistant Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and Edgar Fuller, Princi- 
pal Educationalist, Aviation Education 
Service, Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, thirty educators from various parts 
of the state formulated a suggested pro- 
gram to guide the future of aviation 
education in California. In order to 
evaluate the aviation program for the 
student’s age level, three independent 
committees considered the aspects of 
aeronautics for the elementary school, 
the high school, and the junior college. 
(The work of these committees was 
compiled and published as “The Cali- 
fornia Aviation Program” in the Bulle- 
tin of the California State Department 
of Education, Vol. XIII, No. 5, Sep- 
tember, 1944.) 

In 1945, the California State legis- 
lature allocated $216,000 to the State 
Department of Education for use in co- 
operating with the Civil Air Patrol in 
an aviation-education program. This 
legislation made possible the creation 
of a Bureau of Aviation Education in 
1946. And in 1946, the new Bureau 
of Aviation Education inaugurated a 
program of flight experience which has 
become an outstanding contribution 
toward the growth and development 
of aviation subjects in the secondary 
schools. This program has enabled 
high-school students to enroll in the sci- 
ence of aeronautics courses and general 
aviation mechanics to experience at 
first-hand the demonstration of flight 
principles and operation of equipment, 
affording them abundant opportunities 
for aviation experiences. In addition to 
the fact that such an activity enriches 
the entire school curriculum, it offers 
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opportunities for both the instructor and 
the pupil to put to work those scientific 
aeronautical principles that are learned 
from books and demonstrated in the 
classroom laboratory. 


The ambitious proposals of the high- 
school committee as outlined at the 
aviation-education conference have be- 
come a reality. Students enrolled in 
aviation subjects are experiencing the 
subject matter through flying laboratory 
excursions. 


The development of skills in the ma- 
nipulation of an airplane or the per- 
fection of flight maneuvers are not the 
purpose of the flight-experience pro- 
gram. In addition to flight principles, 
simple explanations of controls, instru- 
ments, throttle co-ordination, and safety 
procedures are emphasized. The student 
learns airports’ rules and regulations, 
safety precautions and habits in and 
around the airplane, and traffic rules; 
and he sees how the rules governing the 
maintenance and operation of aircraft 
are put into effect under the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. 

Under the Bureau of Aviation Edu- 
cation program, students enrolled in 
aeronautics subjects are given the op- 
portunity of four hours of flight indoctri- 
nation. This training is not meant to be 
pilot training ; instead, it provides stu- 
dents with an opportunity to experience 
practical applications of scientific prin- 
ciples studied in aviation classrooms and 
an opportunity for both teachers and 
students to become oriented to the use 
of the air as an efficient means of com- 
munication and transportation. 

Through the efforts of the Bureau, 
Sequoia Union High School was able 
to enroll eighteen boys and two girls in 
this laboratory experience, which in- 
cludes flying from the Palo Alto Airport. 

As the instructor of the pre-flight 
aeronautic class and as a pilot in the 
flight-indoctrination program, I have 
been in a position to observe the results 
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of the program. Since the flights started, 
the class has become more alive. The 
book work has assumed new meaning 
because the students have practical ex- 
perience in many of the scientific facts 
learned from the book and observed 
during classroom laboratory sessions. 
Classroom attitude and interest have 
improved considerably. Questions are 
asked in the classroom and during the 
flights which have not been asked by 
other students in my previous four years 
of experience in teaching this course. 
The students’ attendance has improved, 
along with more efficient school work. 

Miss Rita A. Gamboni, first-grade 
teacher at the Beresford Park Elemen- 
tary School in San Mateo, who is also a 
co-worker in this flight program, states : 


“Working on this flight-indoctrination pro- 
gram during these past two months has given 
me all the proof I shall ever want that travel 
by air is here to stay. Actually, I have never 
doubted it; but these enthusiastic, quick- 
learning, future pilots are exactly what avia- 
tion needs to continue its progress. 

“It was a great step forward in public educa- 
tion when courses in aviation were placed in 
the curriculum of the high schools. Transpor- 
tation and communication are vital necessities 
in modern living, and it is essential that com- 
ing adults have the right attitude toward some- 
thing which will influence them so. 

“Few of these students will go into aviation 
as a career, but this program will surely help 
those who do, and will be even more valuable 
to those who do not ; for through this orienta- 
tion program, they will have greater respect 
for and appreciation and knowledge of one of 
the fundamentals of modern living—namely, 
speed and safety. 

“T hope that the success of this program will 
lead to the formation of similar classes in other 
high schools. And to make it even a more 
worth-while project, the counselors, and pos- 
sibly the teachers, should be given the advan- 
tage of taking a similar course.” 


Similar enthusiastic statements were 
made by the other two pilots who con- 
ducted the flight program, and sample 
statements from students participating 
in the program are testimonials of the 
students’ interest : 
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“I never knew that there was so much to 
flying and checking of an aircraft in prepara- 
tion of a flight. It is a shame that every school 
does not qualify for the valuable time in the 
air.” 

7 7 7 

“The more we got into pre-flight the more 
interested I became, but what made it worth- 
while was the four hours of flying. At first, 
since I had never been up before, it was just 
a sort of a thrill ; but after I had been up a few 
times, I began to learn things. I actually felt 
all the sensations of flight which are not real- 
ized in the classroom.” 

5 7 + 

“I believe that the actual flying was a great 
help in demonstrating what the airplane does 
and what is taught in the class. The stall, the 
load factors, safety precautions and rules of 
the road, the drift, or any other principle that 
the book tells you can never give you the same 
feeling as the actual flying in a plane.” 

q; @:¢ 

“It has been a wonderful experience having 
things explained to us in the class and then 
being able to have them shown to us in actual 
flight.” 

7 v + 

“Now that I have flown and become more 
familiar with planes, I have been sold on the 
fact that one can take to the airplane as an 
ideal career or as a sport.” 


Yes, indeed, this program is doing 
more than merely interesting those stu- 
dents who are in the aviation course. It 
is not a thrill-seeking experience. These 
flying students are spreading good will 
for aviation to their fellow students in 
the school. They have something real 
and alive to talk about. The teachers of 
other school subjects are conscious of 
the students’ flying and have an excel- 
lent opportunity to take advantage of 
this interest in stimulating interest in 
their work. The families of these stu- 
dents became air-conscious at the time 
the boy or girl had to obtain written 
permission from the parent in order to 
fly. These same parents are becoming 
more and more interested in all phases 
of aviation as their children progress in 
the program. 

In this locality, the co-operation be- 
tween the instructor of pre-flight aero- 
nautics and the school administration, 


school board, pilots, students and their 
parents, and Palo Alto Airport has been 
a successful and satisfactory experience 
which has “Won Friends and Influ- 
enced People.” 

It will be gratifying for Major Gen- 
eral Fred L. Anderson, Jr., Assistant 
Chief of Air Staff, Personnel Head- 
quarters Army Air Forces, to know that 
this locality is contributing toward avi- 
ation education. In the closing remarks 
of his address on “Education and the 
Air Age,” given before the Annual Con- 
ference of California City, County, and 
District Superintendents of Schools at 
Coronado, California, on October 3, 
1946, he stated: “Education in air 
power is America’s national self-inter- 
est, down to the grade schools. We have 
been singled out by destiny to be the air- 
faring people. The air is our new fron- 
tier. The more we know about the air, 
the easier will be our evolution into the 
great air-age of tomorrow.” 





At Berkeley High School 
4 By JOHN S. URLAUB 


ITH the cessation of World 

War II, a general wane in inter- 
est in aviation became evident in many 
of the high schools of the State of Cali- 
fornia. Berkeley High School was no 
exception. Classes dwindled in size 
until the subject had to be dropped from 
the curriculum. Students had been so 
thoroughly indoctrinated in the use of 
an airplane as a weapon of war and de- 
struction that they did not envision the 
airplane’s application and use in a 
peaceful world. Many administrators, 
counselors, and teachers had failed to 
comprehend that the air age is here to 
stay and that many of the wartime trans- 
portation achievements would be carried 
on to no less a degree during an era 
of peace. The age of private flying, with 
its tremendous expansion, is now upon 
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us and will continue to develop to a 
marked degree. In fact, we can state 
with a reasonable degree of certainty 
that our present high-school students 
will soon be flying these airplanes and, 
hence, should be taught more about 
them. 

Through the farsightedness of the 
State Department of Education, a fine 
program is developing which will co- 
ordinate the theory of the classroom and 
actual flying. This innovation in edu- 
cation should provide the impetus for 
the inauguration of similar practices in 
other classroom activities. 

Berkeley High School was quick to 
see the advantages of the state program 
of flight indoctrination. The class in 
aeronautics was reorganized during the 
spring term of 1947, after a lapse of 
three semesters. A total of 34 students 
(32 boys and 2 girls) enrolled. Each 
was desirous of learning the theory of 
flight, meteorology, and navigation. 
More than anything else, however, they 
wanted to try their wings—to get into 
the air for the first time. 

Organization and operation of the 
flight-indoctrination program at Berke- 
ley High is unique in a number of ways. 
A few of the practices are worthy of 
passing on to those schools about to 
initiate a similar program. 

Probably of greatest importance was 
our initial step, the indoctrination of the 
parents. (None of the students needed 
the indoctrination!) Many parents ex- 
pressed an immediate willingness to 
have their sons and daughters partici- 
pate. Others were somewhat hesitant 
about such a radical departure from the 
traditional type of education which they 
experienced when they attended school. 

To carry out the first unique feature 
of our organizational plan, an evening 
meeting was held at Berkeley High 
School, attended by the interested stu- 
dent and at least one of his parents. At 
this meeting, the entire program was 
discussed, with ample time provided for 
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questions. About sixty parents were 
present, a fact which evidenced their 
eagerness to learn about the program 
and assist if possible. 

Mr. William McGowan, Aviation 
Consultant for the State Department ; 
the Commanding Officer of the Civil Air 
Patrol, who is in charge of the pilots 
and airplanes; and a member of the 
administrative staff of the Berkeley 
Public Schools presented the program. 
As a teacher, I explained how the flights 
would be correlated with the classroom 
activities. This proved to be a very in- 
structive presentation for the parents; 
and as a consequence, we obtained a 
100-per-cent parental consent for the 
students to fly. This occasion also pro- 
vided a fine opportunity to develop 
parent-school relationship. The meet- 
ing culminated with the showing of a 
movie which further acquainted them 
with the air age. Any doubtful attitude 
concerning the merits of the program 
was apparently lost during the course 
of the evening. 

The second unique feature of the 
Berkeley program is that parents are 
encouraged to go to the airport to wit- 
ness the first flight of the students. 
Many of the parents have followed this 
suggestion ; and as a result, they see the 
operation of the program at first-hand. 
In this manner, the transportation prob- 
lem has been greatly alleviated, for 
interested parents continue to make sub- 
sequent trips. Some of the parents have 
had their first flight as a courtesy of the 
Civil Air Patrol. Flights are held on 
Saturdays and Sundays with about one- 
third of the class flown during one day. 
Occasionally, a few flights are held on 
week days after school hours. 

The third feature, which has been 
more valuable than previously antici- 
pated, was the opportunity of flying in 
several types of planes. Initial flights 
are all scheduled in the lower horse- 
power “Piper Cubs” and “Taylor 
Craft,” with their relatively simple in- 
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strument panel. Subsequent flights are 
made in heavier ships, with the final 
flight to be made in the faster and better- 
equipped planes. They will have a com- 
plete complement of instruments, dep 
control, and two-way radio. The faster 
ships provide for a longer one-hour 
navigational hop, giving the student 
greater opportunity to put his navi- 
gational theory into actual practice. 


As a prerequisite for this final flight, 
the student is required to pass a test 
on navigation. He must demonstrate 
his ability to make compass correction, 
solve a wind triangle problem, deter- 
mine the heading, and mark check 
points along the route. He is made to 
feel that he is partly responsible for the 
success of the flight. 


Every student in the aviation pro- 
gram is given some time in the Link 
Trainer, which is part of the equipment 
in the aeronautics laboratory. After 
special training, some students are used 
as instructors. This experience ac- 
quaints them with the instruments 
and makes their first flights more 
meaningful. 


The flight program provides oppor- 
tunity for a fine teacher-student re- 
lationship. It is almost necessary that 
the instructor have had flight instruction 
so that there can be an intelligent class- 
room discussion after each flight experi- 
ence. Safety in and around the ship is 
an important factor in the discussion 
program. 


The final success of the Berkeley pro- 
gram must be attributed to the Civil 
Air Patrol. The members seem to take 
a personal interest in the student, thus 
making the experience much more 
worth-while. The splendid co-operation 
on the part of the Superintendent of 
Schools and the Board of Education has 
helped in no small degree to insure the 
success of the program. 


At Willowbrook High School 
4 By MARIAN E. WAGSTAFF 


ILLOWBROOK High School 

has a heterogeneous racial stu- 
dent body and is, therefore, in need of 
a theme or program which will help 
unify the interests of its students. In 
searching for an idea which would effect 
this unity, we learned of the oppor- 
tunity to obtain a plane from the War 
Assets Administration. When this was 
made known to the school, the news 
was received with hearty enthusiasm by 
both the student body and the local com- 
munity and encouraged us to formulate 
plans for a course which would provide 
instruction in general for the mainte- 
nance and flight operation of a plane, 
as well as stimulating interest in geogra- 
phy, general science, and other related 
subjects. Then, too, the mere fact that 
we would have an airplane on our cam- 
pus brought unheard-of delight to our 
students, and they set about planning 
for the great event with a zeal which 
only an educator can appreciate. 


The details for procuring the plane, 
a Cessna 78, were worked out with the 
government and the purchase approved 
by our student body, for the expendi- 
ture was to be made from student-body 
funds. The plane’s value became ap- 
parent at once, for we had perfect at- 
tendance for the month—a requisite for 
those pupils permitted to attend the 
arrival of our plane at the local Central 
Airport. The pride and joy that was 
displayed on that day as they gathered 
about their “own” plane was gratifying 
indeed, worthy of all the effort and time 
necessary in the arrangements. From 
that day on, the Cessna 78 became 
known as “The Spirit of Willowbrook.” 


The following September, boys in the 
tenth grade enrolled in the aviation- 
mechanics course as outlined. Mr. 
Harrison Hopkins, who teaches the 
course, had added during the vacation 
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period to his already-abundant knowl- 
edge those courses that would certificate 
him for the class. This work was done 
at the University of California at Santa 
Barbara. 


The first project undertaken by the 
class was the moving of the plane from 
the airfield to the school grounds. This 
was successfully done early one fall 
morning. Soon after this, members of 
the community and children from the 
elementary schools visited the grounds 
and inspected the plane. Students of the 
woodshop class built a ramp and ade- 
quate steps which allowed each indi- 
vidual an opportunity to his turn in in- 
specting “his airship.” Today the plane 
stands in the center of our lunch area, 
offering opportunity to all to share it. 
With pride, the students guide their 
many visitors to this area. 


The care and preservation of the 
plane is the responsibility of the aviation 
class. The instrument panel has been 
dismounted, and mock-ups are in the 
process of being made from these parts 
by the students. Additional engines ob- 
tained in the original purchase are dis- 
assembled and rebuilt, presenting actual 
working experience to the boys. 


After the aviation-mechanics course 
was launched, news that a flight- 
indoctrination program was being 
organized by the State Department of 
Education was announced. The stu- 
dents believed it to be too fantastic to 
become a reality ; but at the same time, 
they set their hopes upon having this 
program in their curriculum. Step by 
step as news arrived concerning its de- 
velopment, enthusiasm in the class 
mounted, Parents were anxiously 
awaiting the final outcome; and when 
plans were completed, they met at the 
school to give approval for their children 
to participate in this program of flight 
indoctrination. As the school program 
was being set up, the State representa- 
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tive, Mr. Austin, was busy completing 
the necessary arrangements for the 
course. 


The program provided enabled us to 
integrate the faculty with the students 
in taking the flight-indoctrination train- 
ing, for supervision of students made it 
necessary that teachers be assigned a 
group of four students, making each 
a crew of five. The spirit of good fellow- 
ship which has resulted from sharing in 
a new experience together has built a 
relationship which is desirable in school 
work. Today, each waits anxiously from 
flight to flight. The teacher is inspired 
not only by the flight but also by the 
opportunity to observe the students with 
whom he shares this experience. Teach- 
ing under such ideal conditions where 
interest, enthusiasm, and determination 
abound is worth noting. (Consider- 
ation of grades in the flight program has 
never been expressed. If this experi- 
ence in divorcing the pupil and his grade 
in the course is a criterion of the value 
of grading, one would conclude that 
grades are not necessary where the sub- 
ject matter in the curriculum is made 
sufficiently interesting to the pupil. ) 


The aviation theme has made itself 
felt throughout the curricular and extra- 
curricular activities of the school. This 
year’s champion basketball team ap- 
peared with new uniforms that bore 
large insignia of the plane in flight bear- 
ing the words “Willowbrook Air Pio- 
neers.” The graduates have added an 
airplane guard to their covered-wagon 
pin, bridging the past to the present. 
The theme for this year’s annual now 
in progress is aviation. A  student- 
body letterhead bearing the new emblem 
carries with it the good will and spirit 
of the school. The meteorology and 
weather unit in science has been given 
new life, as have many topics in art, 
English, social studies, and mathe- 
matics. 
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As the school program further util- 
izes and expands this aviation theme, 
it engenders that esteem for the course 
which is so desired in our education. It 
emphasizes objectives which assure each 
of the participants an appreciation of 
the air age in which he lives. The first 
of these is an acquaintance with the 
fundamental principles of construction 
and the operation of the aeroplane. This 
offers mechanical training to students. 
The exploration of the many vocational 
choices presents a wide scope of activ- 
ity in the various fields offered in many 
of the school departments. Partici- 
pation in the actual flight experience, as 
well as excursions to the commercial 
air terminals, adds much to factual in- 
formation as offered in this classroom. 


If our students are to be prepared to 
participate in the life about them, we, 
as administrators, must be assured that 
our program is properly planned and 
executed. To do this, we must be cer- 
tain that our instructors are well- 
trained ; that the faculty recognizes, ac- 
cepts, and understands the role of avi- 
ation in the school program; that the 
parents are staunch supporters, willing 
and co-operative in each endeavor ; and 
that the experiences of flight, as pro- 
vided in the State indoctrination pro- 
gram, are participated in by all enrolled 
in the aviation course. 


An instrument which offers inspi- 
ration, enthusiasm, and a sound basis 
for growth is one that should be con- 
sidered carefully in planning the edu- 
cational program of today. Such is the 
program of aviation as offered by our 
State in its indoctrination flight training. 
Its broad aspects and the range of possi- 
bilities for improving the curriculum as 
shown by our experience are so numer- 
ous that a careful study of the plan is 
recommended as a must to all adminis- 
trators both on the elementary and the 
secondary levels. 


For Santa Barbara Adults 
4 By KATHERINE McCLOSKEY 


VALUATING educational ma- 

terial that has caught and held our 
own personal attention can be one-sided 
evaluation that is biased, partial, and 
unappreciative of the general aims and 
purposes of modern education. But per- 
sonal evaluations do become more im- 
portant, however, when they are com- 
pared with evaluations of professional 
educators trained to recognize and 
emphasize sound educational pro- 
cedures. Because I believe this melding 
of amateur and professional thinking 
results in a good contribution to a better, 
richer, more rewarding educational ex- 
perience for either elementary, second- 
ary, junior-college, or adult-education 
groups, I am glad to contribute this 
thinking of an amateur on the subject 
of pre-flight aviation instruction at the 
junior-college, or adult-education, level. 


In the first place, for those of you 
who are now considering including pre- 
flight instruction in your next semes- 
ter’s curriculum, don’t be afraid that 
your instructor will be swamped with 
eager students and that all of your other 
courses will be neglected as a conse- 
quence. it just doesn’t happen that way. 
It may be perfectly true that we are now 
in the Air Age, but the general lack of 
interest of a great majority of people 
in that fact may startle you—until you 
remember that those who lived in the 
Stone Age and the Machine Age prob- 
ably weren’t aware of it either! Your 
planned course on preflight aviation will 
settle very easily into your curriculum, 
and all adult students will not be inter- 
ested in it alone. Many will continue 
to want music, photography, auto shop, 
and language training. It’s important 
to remember that in the beginning, this 
will be simply another interest group. 
It is unlikely to excite the interest of 
those who as yet have felt no personal 
incentive to learn about aviation. 
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You will also find that your pupils 
will divide in just about the usual way. 
Some of them will know nothing about 
an airplane, except that it flies. Some 
of them will have an elementary knowl- 
edge about aviation that they have 
picked up from their reading, the radio, 
motion pictures, or casual conversation. 
And some of them will know a great deal 
about the subject, either from an intensi- 
fied period of instruction in some part 
of the Air Forces or from instruction in 
private flying. 

You will use the same care in select- 
ing an instructor for-this class that you 
use in selecting one for your other sub- 
jects. You will again want some one 
who knows his subject thoroughly, who 
can hold the attention of a diversified 
group of people with varying interests 
and abilities, and who will lead the class 
through a semester’s work so that when 
the course is completed they are, in the 
fullest sense, better “educated” than 
when they entered. 


Is this possible? Yes, indeed. Un- 
reservedly, from my own personal ex- 
perience in the Santa Barbara evening 
class, I know that it is possible to take 
people with the most elementary avi- 
ation experience and open for them new 
horizons that suggest new lines of 
thought, that help to make them better 
equipped to live in a modern world, 
and that open new lines of community 
service. Any adult-education class, or 
junior-college course, that contributes 
that to a community is worthy of in- 
clusion in your curriculum. 


But is this the way you publicize and 
“sell” the course? Emphatically NO! 
No matter how firmly you personaily, as 
a principal, a superintendent, or a board 
member, trust that instruction in Air- 
Age thinking is necessary for us today, 
don’t keep talking and writing about 
that as a means of interesting people 
in your class. Just use the course in pre- 
flight instruction, the Link Trainer, and 
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the familiarization flights as icing on the 
cake. 


What are some of these benefits that 
are going to result from this instruction ? 
Let me sketch, briefly, just a few of 
them as they have appeared to me. 


You'll probably find that one of the 
most popular sections of your course 
will be that on navigation—surely not 
an easy subject to learn or understand 
yet something that seems to catch the 
imagination and thinking of each mem- 
ber. It will be something that causes 
them to go back voluntarily to solid 
study and work with a pencil and ruler 
and “how many degrees in a circle, any- 
way” and to like it. Now if, as we are 
told, algebra and geometry are “good” 
for young people to study because they 
train their minds, then it is just as 
worthy an educational objective to help 
adults do some thinking in a straight 
line, isn’t it? And you don’t plot courses 
from A to B, taking into consideration 
wind variations and drift, talking about 
wind vectors and dead reckoning, with- 
out learning to do some straight and 
accurate thinking. You not only learn, 
but you are eager to learn! This is no 
academic theorizing about algebraic and 
geometric equations; this is learning 
how to get you (your own self) safely 
and quickly and economically from one 
place to another. How much harder we 
study when it’s our neck we’re think- 
ing about! 


And you're going to be surprised at 
how eager adults are to learn about 
weather—not just so they’ll know 
whether it’s going to rain or be a sun- 
shiny day or cloudy day but so that they 
may become familiar and “knowing” 
about what the stratosphere is, what is 
supersonic, what does ionisphere mean? 
There are many adults who want to be 
familiar with terms that appear more 
and more in our daily papers, over the 
radio, and in every book and magazine 
article which they read. This study of 
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weather seems to me a rather important 
subject in itseli—and pretty good edu- 
cation! It brings the Air Age home. 
One of the finest things that will come 
from your course will be your familiari- 
zation flights because they will suggest 
a line of thinking about the place of 
communities, airports, and people, in a 
modern world that is not suggested by 
an unlimited amount of study from 
books and lectures. It is impossible for 
your students—adults—to look at this 
breath-taking expanse of land and ocean 
and mountain and sky that is spread out 
before them, to realize in the total sum 
of the universe how small their own 
community is, to move quickly and 
safely over courses that by car or rail 
would take much longer, and to see the 
physical characteristics of the land on 
which they live without coming to a 
realization of the fact that this is, in- 
deed, an Air Age. It will come out in 
classroom discussions after flights, 
when the conversation will veer far 
away from the mechanical part of pilot- 
ing a plane, and center instead on the 
type of airport a community has, or 
needs, or wants: why it has, or needs, 
or wants an airport; how it will get one 
if there is not already one; how the one 


already there is managed. Classroom 
discussion will turn to thoughts of 
county and city planning—zwhy certain 
things have been done in the way they 
have ; how much better they might have 
been done if the community had been 
seen from above. A great new circle of 
community thinking will spring from 
this course of pre-flight aviation—the 
one you thought would only teach the 
“fundamentals of flying.” You will be- 
gin to wonder whether one of the best 
things—one of the most lasting things— 
that might come from this adult-educa- 
tion course might not be a course in 
preflight aviation in which a selected 
group of students would be invited and 
urged to enroll—a group that could be 
made up of Chamber of Commerce rep- 
resentatives, men and women from 
leading civic and community groups, 
from Airport Commissions, County 
Boards of Supervisors, City Council, 
and City and County Planning groups. 

Through such programs as aviation 
education, California again, through its 
school systems, is helping to prepare 
adults, as well as children and young 
people, to make a sound contribution in 
service and in thinking to the com- 
munity and the world in which they live. 





The California Committee Increases Its 
State Department of Education Representation 


Superintendent Simpson has appointed Ralph R. Fields, Associate Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction in Charge of Instruction, and Warren Natwick, 
Consultant in Education Evaluation and Testing, to serve on the California Com- 
mittee for the Study of Education. This action is in accordance with the decision 
at the last meeting of the California Committee to increase the representation 
from the State Department of Education on this Committee from one to three 
members. Frank B. Lindsay, Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction, is 
the third representative from the State Department on the Committee.—Hrram 
W. Epwarps, Director, Relations with Schools, University of California, and 


Secretary of California Committee, 











Subject Trends in California 
Public Junior Colleges 


NROLLMENTS in regular day 

classes in California public junior 
colleges reached an all-time high in 
1946-1947 of 53,318 students. Of this 
total, 28,737 were veterans, and 24,581 
were non-veterans. Completing the 
junior-college courses were 2,635 veter- 
ans and 3,069 non-veterans—a total of 
5,704 graduates in the spring of 1947. 
Of those graduating, 1,654 veterans and 
1,512 non-veterans signified intentions 
of continuing at four-year colleges. 

An analysis of enrollments in sepa- 
rate classes and subjects shows a heavy 
preponderance in university-parallel 
courses. Enrollments in the sciences 
far outnumbered that of any other sub- 
ject, with the exception of English, 
American history, and civics—subjects 
which are required of all students for 
graduation. The junior colleges seem 
to be giving basic preparation for large 
numbers of future scientists, engineers, 
and technical workers. There were 
42,612 enrollments in science classes. 
Of these, 24,276 were in physical sci- 
ences; 12,742, in life sciences; and 
5,594, in earth sciences. Enrollments in 
chemistry led with 14,835; physics was 
second with 8,923. Zoology had 3,782; 
and biology, 3,457. These were the 
heaviest student concentrations in life 
sciences. Geology and geography with 
class enrollments of 2,709 and 1,781 re- 
spectively were far ahead of other earth 
sciences. 

Assuming that on the average each 
full-time student regularly enrolled in 
junior college was registered for five 
classes besides physical education, it 
follows that 16 per cent of the total en- 
rollments of students were in some sci- 
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4 By M. E. MUSHLITZ 





4 As the need for curriculum develop- 
ment in junior colleges becomes in- 
creasingly apparent, particularly in 
the field of terminal education, edu- 
cators will be interested in the 
findings of the California State De- 
partment concerning current offerings 
in California junior colleges. In the 
accompanying article, M. E. Mush- 
litz, Assistant Chief, Division of Sec- 
ondary Education, has summarized 
the Department's findings on subject 
concentrations. Junior-college per- 
sonnel who are concerned over the 
need for developing terminal curric- 
ula will be particularly interested in 
the implications of the heavy student 
enrollments in college-preparatory 
curricula. 

Formerly Assistant County Super- 
intendent of Schools at Sacramento, 
Mr. Mushlitz is currently engaged in 
making surveys of junior colleges to 
determine the needs for new institu- 
tions in this field. The November 
issue of the JOURNAL includes an- 
other article by Mr. Mushlitz in which 
he summarizes the academic prepa- 
ration and teaching assignments of 
certificated personnel in California 
public junior colleges. 





ence work. Of this number, almost 57 
per cent were in physical sciences, over 
29 per cent in life sciences, and 13 per 
cent in earth sciences. Chemistry led 
all sciences by enrolling over 34 per 
cent; physics was second with over 20 
per cent. Zoology and biology had ap- 
proximately 9 and 8 per cent of the 
students in science and led the field in 
life sciences. 
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6500S" and geography, with en- 
rollments of 6 and 4 per cent re- 
spectively, were far ahead in the earth 
sciences. It is noteworthy that of all 
the sciences, physical sciences which 
lead directly towards careers in engi- 
neering and technical vocations had the 
heaviest student enrollments. Science 
equipment and laboratory space require 
special planning and involve increased 
costs in the instructional program. 
Should this trend continue, junior- 
college administrators will need to make 
special provisions to meet it. 


Because junior colleges have as one 
of their major functions the training 
of students in terminal and vocational 
courses, the field of commerce usually 
receives particular emphasis. There 
were 26,799 class enrollments in the 
field of business education. Training 
for clerical work accounted for 8,505 
of these; accounting, 5,011; secretarial 
training, 3,833; and merchandising, 
2,711. 

Approximately 10 per cent of the 
total junior-college enrollments were in 
business education. Of these, almost 32 
per cent were in clerical work; nearly 
14 per cent, in secretarial training ; and 
almost 19 per cent, in accounting. Busi- 
ness administration enrolled about 5 per 
cent ; law, 10 per cent; insurance, 7 per 
cent. Of all of those taking business 
education, two-thirds were enrolled in 
clerical or secretarial training and ac- 
counting. 


The next most popular subject field 
was mathematics—a situation which re- 
flects the trend toward concentrations 
in sciences. Among their many func- 
tions, junior colleges have always served 
as adjustment areas in education. Ma- 
turing students often change their vo- 
cational or professional aims. These 
changes of objectives in many instances 
mean reaching back into the high-school 
area for those subjects, such as mathe- 
matics, that give a basic foundation for 


further progress. In the study cited, 
there were 25,083 junior-college class 
enrollments in some type of mathe- 
matics. Of these, 3,299 were in high- 
school algebra and 2,692 in plane ge- 
ometry, or make-up subjects. If trigo- 
nometry is to be considered a high- 
school subject, an additional 3,499 are 
added. There were also 2,030 enroll- 
ments in various classes of general 
mathematics. This subject may or may 
not have been on a college level, depend- 
ing upon a particular course and the 
junior college in which it was offered. 
If all of these classes were high-school 
subjects, then 11,520 (almost half of 
those enrolled in mathematics classes) 
were studying that subject at the high- 
school level. In strictly college mathe- 
matics, 5,698 were enrolled in college 
algebra, 3,018 in college geometry, and 
1,450 in calculus; the remainder were 
enrolled in such subjects as mathemati- 
cal analysis, statistics, slide rule, vec- 
tors, differential equations, and mathe- 
matical theory. 


LMOST 10 per cent of the total 
junior-college class enrollments 
were in some type of mathematics. Of 
this total, in terms of percentages, 13 
per cent were in high-school algebra; 
approximately 10 per cent, in plane ge- 
ometry ; 14 per cent, in trigonometry ; 
and 8 per cent, in general mathematics. 
If all of these classes were high-school 
subjects, 45 per cent of those enrolled 
in mathematics were studying that sub- 
ject on the high-school level. 

Class enrollments in foreign lan- 
guages totaled 16,280. Eight separate 
languages were studied by students at- 
tending the California public junior col- 
leges. Spanish led with 8,494 students 
enrolled. French had class enrollments 
of 3,962; and German, 3,017. One 
junior college listed Russian in its cata- 
logue, but no class enrollment was 
reported. 
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Spins G again that each student 
is enrolled in five separate classes 
on the average, over 6 per cent of the 
student enrollments were in foreign lan- 
guages. Of this percentage, French had 
nearly one-fourth of the language stu- 
dents; German, one-fifth; Spanish, 
more than one-half; Latin, 3 per cent; 
Italian, one and one-third per cent; 
Slavic, two-tenths of 1 per cent; and 
Greek, one-tenth of 1 per cent. Spanish 
appeared to be the most popular of all 
foreign languages, followed by French 
and German. Latin was a poor fourth, 
as far as class enrollments were con- 
cerned. In only one junior college were 
enrollments in Greek found. The same 
was true of Portuguese and Slavic. In 
two junior colleges, students were en- 
rolled in Italian. The greatest number 
of foreign languages given in any one 
junior college was six. In most of the 
California public junior colleges, stu- 
dents have ample opportunity to study 
foreign languages. It is also noted that 
the enrollments in the second year of 
each language were high in comparison 
with those enrolled during the first year. 


Class enrollments in homemaking 
education were disappointing. This 
situation may or may not be caused by 
the tendency for students to be enrolled 
in university-parallel courses. There 
were only 5,441 class enrollments in the 
homemaking area. Of these, 1,480 were 
in clothing and 856 in foods—with 586 
women in classes of preparation for 
marriage, or family relations. Nine 
junior colleges offered courses in child 
growth, in which there were 444 class 
enrollments. Four junior colleges had 
classes in interior decoration with an 
enrollment of 234. 


Assuming again that on the average 
each student in the junior college is en- 
rolled in five separate classes and that 
one-half of the students are women, 
only about 4 per cent of the women en- 
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rolled in junior-college classes were 
studying homemaking. Of these, 27 per 
cent were in clothing classes, over 15 
per cent in foods, and almost 10 per cent 
in classes in which the purposes are evi- 
dently devoted to preparation for mar- 
riage. The remaining 45 per cent were 
distributed over the area of home- 
making. 

Of other subject fields, music was the 
most popular with over 4 per cent of 
the total in classes enrolled in its vari- 
ous forms. Here also were found some 
of the largest classes. Arts and crafts 
enrolled over three and one-half per cent 
of the students. Thirteen junior colleges 
had classes in aviation, enrolling one- 
half of 1 per cent of all junior-college 
classes. Five schools had classes in 
nursing with less than one-half of 1 per 
cent of the total. Thirty-eight colleges 
enrolled students in psychology with 
over 3 per cent. Philosophy had six- 
tenths of 1 per cent of all students in 
twenty-five schools. Economics enroll- 
ments were almost 2 per cent of all 
students in thirty-two schools; while 
agriculture students were in classes in 
eighteen schools and enrolled four- 
tenths of 1 per cent of the class total. 
Such classes as cosmetology, forestry, 
dentistry, voice transcription, and 
journalism had small enrollments and 
were found in few schools. 


LASS enrollments for 1946-1947 in 

the California public junior colleges 
show definite concentrations in lower- 
division courses parallel to those of the 
university. Because the heaviest con- 
centration is in sciences, it is evident 
that junior colleges are preparing large 
numbers of their students for engineer- 
ing and technology. In studying the 
trends in student enrollments, which 
are depicted in the following list of class 
enrollments, school administrators will 
need to plan areas of instruction to meet 
the needs of all types of class enrollment. 
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No. of J.C.’s Class En- 
Reporting rollment 


Enrollments in Regular Classes in California Public Junior Colleges (1946-47) 


No. of J.C.’s Class En- 
Reporting rollment 


SCIENCES 


EarTH SCIENCES 


Anthropology .......... 5 479 

Geography ................ 26 1,781 

Oe 2,709 

Meteorology ............. 2 38 

Mineralogy .............. 4 80 

Paleontology ............ 4 507 

5,594 
Lire SCIENCES 

PIII cxcenctetn-sesiinne ae 1,468 

Bacteriology ............ 20 649 

RI siiaSidacicittintzcoens 26 3,457 

Ee So 27 2,206 

Pharmacology .......... 1 11 

Physiology ................ 24 1,169 

ieee AEE 35 3,782 

12,742 
PHYSICAL SCIENCES 

Astronomy ................ 13 518 

Chemistry .....0........ 43 14,835 

NRE ade 43 8,923 

24,276 
42,612 
BUSINESS 
Accounting .................... 40 5,011 
pe 3 294 
Business Administra- 

i eineeiilntiions: 19 1,497 
i les meta 45 8,505 
ETT 3 214 
Merchandising ............. 19 2,711 
Secretarial .................... 41 3,833 
Business English ........... 22 1,467 
Business Mathematics 22 1,378 

26,799 

MATHEMATICS 

High School Algebra. 29 3,299 
College Algebra............ 40 5,698 
Applied Mathematics... 23 1,861 
I eth tien 30 1,450 
Differential Equations 1 9 
High School Geometry 31 2,692 
College Geometry ........ 35 3,018 
Mathematical Analysis 2 253 
SOI abs scinsesitnikinsidenes 4 119 
Trigonometry .............. 36 3,499 
. as 2 27 
Mathematical Theory. 6 397 
General Mathematics... 19 2,030 
Slide Rule ...................... 14 731 

25,083 





FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Ea ETE 35 3,962 
EEE are 31 3,017 
ere ear 1 8 
Ee 2 217 
eee SC dbeibt 10 491 
Portuguese ................-.-. 1 55 
SI sodietetadeSotincesnerene 1 36 
II deiincedlcesteacematci, 8,494 
16,280 
HOMEMAKING 
IEE beichtiattenemcens 1,480 
Child Growth... = 9 444 
I inh entattiometial 12 476 
i nacienbteaiail 22 856 
Home Craft .................. 2 55 
Home Nursing.............. 3 87 
Household Economics 7 201 
Home Furnishing ........ 5 91 
Interior Decoration...... 4 234 
Marriage ..................... 13 586 
MANS wicca 2 80 
Nutrition ...................... 13 341 
Personality .............. ‘aide 509 
Stage Costuming.......... 1 1 
5,441 
VARIOUS SUBJECTS 

Agriculture .................. 18 1,163 
Arts and Crafts............ 36 9,479 
| a ea 13 1,508 
Cosmetology ...............- 7 804 
a = 1 280 
Economics ................-.-. 32 4,079 
I Wii mstiicisiccntndes 3 368 
Journalism .................... 26 1,654 
oS a a 75 
IG stnsmosnineetedbienee 41 11,414 
Nursing. ................------ 5 1,310 
| Le 1 11 
Philosophy .................... 25 1,717 
Photography .. 15 979 
Psychology ...............-.. 38 9,790 
Printing ........... ed 7 613 
Radio—Mechanics ...... 9 754 
Radio—Voice .............. 16 1,020 
ne 25 2,126 
49,144 





























CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT NEEDED IN JUNIOR COLLEGES 


“. .. With universalization, the junior college can no longer remain what 
too many people still think of it as, ‘just another place to get the first two years 
of college or university work.’ One can hardly question that universalization is 
by far the most momentous fact influencing the junior college curriculum. In- 
evitably, it must modify, in fundamental and far-reaching ways, the purposes and 
the characteristics of the educational program for students at this level. 


“One of the clearest implications of further universalization of education 
through the junior college level is the desirability of increased emphasis on general 
education. One of the long-time trends in American life is its increasing com- 
plexity, requiring broader and deeper understandings on the part of the individual 
who is to cope successfully with that complexity. The complexity has grown both 
in life’s occupational and its non-occupational, or general, aspects. Because the 
non-occupational aspects make up by far the larger portion of life and living, it 
follows that preparation for them should call for the major portion of time set 
aside for schooling, at least through the universalized span. This is not to say 
that education for vocation is unimportant—it is exceedingly important. 


“The second point for curriculum development concerns emphasis on speciali- 
zation. . . . It is a truism to say that, for the most part, students’ occupational 
plans, in a highly popularized junior college, will divide the student body into two 
main groups, those who will continue at the level above the junior college and 
those whose formal education will end with completion of the junior college. 
The relative proportion in the two groups will vary from junior college to junior 
college and from community to community, but present evidence indicates that 
on the average the preparatory group will make up no more than a fourth to a 
third of all students entering the work of grade 13 and the terminal group from 
two-thirds to three-fourths of all. In the light of these proportions and the common 
need for general education, we may take it for granted that to date most junior 
colleges have conceded too much to preparatory specialization. Some have sur- 
rendered almost everything to it. There is still, on the other hand, great need 
of development of terminal occupational offerings, and, if I assess at all correctly 
the temper of men and women in charge of junior colleges and the wishes of the 
public, we shall see an impressive expansion in such offerings in these early post- 
war years. As you know, this Association’s [American Association of Junior 
Colleges] Terminal Education Commission has given strong impetus to the move- 
i Raggy 


“The final point of needed curriculum development I wish to stress is intimate 
articulation of programs at high school and junior college levels. Importuning 
for improved articulation of the curriculums at high school and collegiate levels 
is an age-old appeal which has gone on almost unheeded but which takes on new 
meaning when considered in the light of achieving an acceptable junior college 
curriculum. ... The only road to a proper balance and sequence of general and 
special education through the long and critical span of years including later high 
school years and the junior college period now on the verge of being universal- 
ized is cooperation of the administrators and teachers in charge of those levels. .. .” 


“Many other points of curriculum development might be emphasized. One 
might easily and justifiably extend this discussion by considering the need of 
developing community relationships for their curriculum values. Another line of 
emphasis, in an important sense an aspect of community relationships, might be 
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CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT NEEDED IN JUNIOR COLLEGES 


provision for part-time cooperative programs and work experience. Still other 
matters that might well come in for emphasis are the dependence of most major 
curriculum reforms on adequately functioning student personnel programs and 
plans for individualization of instruction to aid in making the curriculum 
effective. .. .” 

“In undertaking to accommodate this universalization, those at work in junior 
colleges have a notable advantage over high school administrators and teachers of 
30 or more years ago. These were caught largely unaware of what was transpiring 
before their eyes, and so there was much needless fumbling in adapting the school’s 
program to the needs of all youth; such a rapid popularization of the high school 
level had been unprecedented in the entire history of the world. Workers at the 
junior college level have no such excuse for fumbling, because they have been 
forewarned by events at the high school level. Let us hope that the junior colleges 
are ready for the flood to come.”—Leronarp V. Koos, Professor of Secondary Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago, and Director of Research, American Association of 
Junior Colleges, in JuNtoR CoLLEGE JouRNAL, May, 1946, pp. 401-410. 


Unfinished Business in Curriculum Development 


“Curriculum development will always be unfinished business on the agenda 
of education. Only as the curriculum is truly developmental—changing, moving, 
adjusting, growing—can it be adequate to meet the demands of our emerging social 
scene, adequate to fulfill the unique needs of the new groups of growing young- 
sters we meet each year. The need for the change is perennial; however, the 
items on this agenda of unfinished business differ from time to time or shift in 
order of importance. The following items are proposed for priority listing on 
the agenda for curriculum development today. 


. . . [tem One: “How can educators learn to work toward creating programs 
to meet the developmental needs of individuals maturing in an emerging society, 
rather than wastefully expending their energies in repeated attempts to define 
positions in a spurious dichotomy ?” 

... Item Two: “How can educators devise an organization for curriculum 
development which will focus on the total job of education and result in relation- 
ship of parts to the whole, which will unify and give breadth and scope to school- 
community endeavors?” 


... Item Three: “How can educational practitioners be freed, stimulated, 
and provided with a setting for creative thinking so that they may evaluate the 
various proposals for synthesizing the experiences of the curriculum, develop 
further proposals based on their practical experience, and apply their findings to 
classroom practice?” 


.. . Item Four: “How can the findings of psychology and human develop- 
ment be used creatively in curriculum development rather than merely as a means 
to make pupils adjust to existing curriculum practices and to attain preconceived 
aims?” 

. . . Item Five: “How can teachers be given assistance by specialists in child 
psychology, human development, and related fields in undertaking investigations 
which will throw light on the nature of group living of children and young people, 
particularly in respect to democratic living and how can it be achieved?” 


. . . Item Six: “How can we develop a broader concept of research in the cur- 
riculum, exploring the value of a wider range of techniques and giving greater 
emphasis to the place of teachers in research?” 


. . . Item Seven: “How can we supply pre-service and in-service experiences 
for teachers which will provide them with the equipment needed for adequately 
filling their crucial role in curriculum development?”—RutH CUNNINGHAM, 
Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, in 
TEACHERS CoL_ece Recorp, February, 1947, pp. 312-318. 
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The Likelihood of Livelihood 


URRICULUM studies often begin 

with a comparison of programs of- 
fered by various schools. A different 
starting point, therefore, is the analysis 
of the needs of the student in terms of 
his own goals. 


Although every student is working 
towards successful adulthood, in our 
civilization it is impossible to have one 
standard adult as a pattern. Conse- 
quently, we must begin to plan cur- 
ricula in terms of individual goals. The 
educational needs of the adult for civic 
and social participation may possibly 
be standardized, but neither the leisure- 
time program nor the occupational pro- 
gram of adults can be taken from any 
one mold. 


In studying curriculum needs, the 
school must contemplate a wide variety 
of students’ goals. For example, cur- 
riculum committees know that our 
civilization cannot support 17 per cent 
of the male population as engineers de- 
spite the fact that at least this per- 
centage of boys wish to select engineer- 
ing as a goal. But these committees 
rarely analyze the entire sweep of occu- 
pational differences before recommend- 
ing subjects and standards. 


In the past, it was not necessary to 
be concerned on the secondary level 
with occupational differences. The high 
schools and colleges catered to the select 
few who could be assured of professional 
opportunities. But with compulsory 
education enforced as it is in California, 
it is absolutely necessary to begin with 
the understanding that our students are 
destined for many types of livelihood. 
Their chances of being successful de- 
pend in considerable measure upon 
whether their high-school education is 
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4 By ROY COCHRANE 





4 In the accompanying article, Roy 
Cochrane discusses curriculum de- 
velopment from the point of view of 
the counselor, especially that of the 
counselor who is concerned with the 
great number of students in Califor- 
nia secondary schools who will not 
enter the professions or the semi- 
professions. 

Dr. Cochrane's interest in curricu- 
lum development has been stimulated 
by his varied experience. As Director 
of Guidance and Counseling, Vallejo 
Unified School System, and through 
his experience in counseling and ori- 
entation at Lassen Union High School. 
he has learned to view curriculum 
problems through the eyes of the 
counselor. In teaching vocational 
carpentry and during his experience 
as a laborer, an apprentice, a crafts- 
man, a salesman, an office worker, 
as well as a teacher and a principal, 
he has seen the employment picture. 
And he asks his readers to face real- 
ity with him. 

Coming issues of the JOURNAL will 
bring many articles on guidance and 
counseling to the readers, including 
articles on organization, procedure, 
findings, cumulative folders, and 
other items of interest to counselors. 





suited to the specific work which they 
will do. 


This article does not assume the point 
of view that occupational factors are the 
only ones to be considered. But simply 
that these factors, which predominate 
in adult life, should also predominate 
in the basic consideration of any school’s 
program. Probably few program com- 
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mittees are aware that as many adults 
in our population must be common 
laborers as can be professional workers. 
However, a moment’s thought or in- 
vestigation will convince anyone that 
it is impossible to have a civilization 
without common laborers. While we 
probably have fewer than any previous 
civilization hecause of rapid technologi- 
cal strides, we still need laborers. 


| bog the past, boys destined for work 
as laborers have dropped out of the 
educational system too early to be con- 
sidered in a curriculum study. Those 
days are gone forever. Pressure to limit 
the labor market to adults will keep the 
compulsory attendance laws from drop- 
ping lower ; and unless the schools help 
students to find manual work at the age 
of 16, they must provide suitable cur- 
ricula for those destined to common 
labor—at least until the age of 18. 

Between the work of common laborer 
and that of the professional worker is 
a great variety of occupations requiring 
specialized skills. Teachers are aware 
that the present school programs were 
originally planned for professional 
people, and some school people realize 
that a program suitable for professional 
people might not be ideal for laborers, 
semi-skilled workers, craftsmen, sales- 
men, clerical workers, business mana- 
gers, or farmers. But many still think 
in terms of former standards. 

It is one thing to think of national 
standards in terms of the amount of 
progress to be desired in algebra in one 
year’s time; but it is an entirely differ- 
ent matter to consider what proportion 
of the population needs intensive alge- 
bra, what proportion needs a general 
view of algebra, and what proportion of 
our students have absolutely no use for 
such abstractions. Algebra is a good 
example to illustrate this point because 
it might be difficult to prove that there 
is leisure-time value, civic value, or so- 
cial value in algebra. 
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There is definite occupational value 
in algebra for professional people and 
certain groups of craftsmen and busi- 
ness men; but for others, studies more 
directly concerned with other occu- 
pational needs should be available. 
These might be made just as difficult 
(if the difficulty of algebra is to be con- 
sidered an argument). They cannot be 
made so abstract ; for the ability to deal 
with abstract things is not so universal 
as teachers often assume. 

The table which concludes this article 
gives us some general outlook on what 
will happen to our students after gradu- 
ation in terms of data greatly simplified 
from the Sixteenth Census. Any pro- 
gram of study that fails to take into ac- 
count the various types of adults our 
students will become is like an auto- 
mobile design with no steering mecha- 
nism shown. If the designer blandly as- 
sumes that all cars will be going to the 
same destination and that with sufficient 
motive power his car will outrace the 
cars of his competitors, he is making 
no greater mistake than is often made 
in setting up a program for our stu- 
dents. And a program that forgets to 
take into consideration the different 
destinations of students is just as in- 
adequate as a car that can only go in 
one direction. 


XPERIENCES in the trades and 

in business convince people that a 
great deal of the world’s work is done 
by men who could be more competent. 
It is only by raising the competence of 
workers that living standards can be 
genuinely boosted. They can then give 
more as well as get more. 

Competence is greatly affected by 
interests that have been built up during 
impressionable years. Contacts with 
teachers who feel that all children not 
pursuing the classical program are so- 
cially damned has kept many a worker 
from being interested in learning how 
to be competent in the work which he 
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must do. It may never be possible for 
teachers to get over the feeling that cer- 
tain types of adults are the élite, but 
they can readily see that all types of 
workers are necessary. If someone had 
not previously dug a ditch for the foun- 
dation for the building, could teachers 
teach? If someone had not previously 
sold the sand that went into the plaster 
on the classroom walls, could they 
teach? Yes, they could teach without 
these things, but the type of teaching de- 
manded of them would be far different 
from that to which they are accustomed. 


In asking that a school curriculum be 
adapted to the logical goals of the stu- 
dents, one encounters the objection that 
teachers cannot be found who know the 
needs of low-aptitude students and en- 
joy teaching these students. Unless 
teachers can broaden their range of 
specialization to take care of the actual 
needs of the students, it is difficult to 
see how they can feel that they are doing 
a professional job. Without profes- 
sional work, why insist on professional 
salaries ? 


| Saker objection is the increased 
cost in equipment which is needed 
to do a thorough teaching job in fields 
where abstract ideas are insufficient to 
present a learning situation. Taxpayers 
remember how little their own education 
fitted the needs that they subsequently 
developed ; but occasionally, they look 
upon education as a cultural luxury far 
distant from the practical affairs of life. 
With this viewpoint, they are slow to 
vote money for schools. Teachers can- 
not appreciate this difference in point 
of view, for the traditional school pro- 
gram is fairly well-adapted to the lives 
of teachers. 


The best example of the financial 
difficulty is in driver-education. Not 
only will almost all of our students drive 
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cars at some time, but about 4 per cent 
of them will make the operation of 
motor vehicles their livelihood. Those 
schools which have sufficient equipment 
to have road practice are a fortunate 
minority ; yet this should be a goal for 
all California secondary schools. Offer- 
ing the course as an elective is hardly 
sufficient unless the schedule is such that 
this elective may be chosen without 
prejudice to professional, business, or 
industrial curricula. 


|. ederigeg objection to the argu- 

ment of developing curricula to 
meet students’ needs is that students will 
not register for the industrial and busi- 
ness courses in sufficient numbers to 
justify offering the courses. This prob- 
lem must be attacked in many ways. Is 
it wise to spend public money for classi- 
cal courses for students, far in excess 
of the number that will use the learning 
involved, if at the same time the train- 
ing actually needed by others is denied 
them because of lack of funds? A defi- 
nite limit to the number of students 
allowed to elect the traditional courses 
may logically be set. 


Let us look for a moment at the per- 
centage of boys who wish to become 
engineers. They are, first of all, to be 
complimented on their high aspirations. 
They have absorbed the point of view 
of the elementary teachers—that every- 
one should be a professional person—if 
possible. Because they are mechani- 
cally inclined, their aspiration and will- 
ingness to work have resulted in their 
desire to become engineers. But there 
are ten times as many who desire this 
work as those who are likely to find a 
livelihood in it. The others may have 
the interest and capacity necessary to 
become excellent craftsmen or tech- 
nicians in the mechanical and machine 
crafts. 
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How shall we separate the ones who 
should take the engineering course ? The 
interest- and aptitude-testing program 
is a help. However, it is not sufficient 
to give students a day of testing and 
a conference with a counselor and then 
consider this vital subject closed. An 
orientation course including vocational 
guidance which provides a survey of 
occupational opportunities must be in- 
cluded in the curriculum so that the 
likelihood of a logical goal may be in- 
creased. 
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OWEVER, unless the schools have 

programs of preparation leading 
toward a great variety of goals, and un- 
less they take means to avoid the stigma 
ordinarily attached to the non-college- 
preparatory students, there will con- 
tinue to be a Californian population with 
lack of occupational competence. Cali- 
fornians will have, instead, a surplus of 
unusable knowledge and skills, learned 
solely to satisfy school examinations and 
offered with no other excuse than that 
of tradition. 








StupentTs’ GoALs IN RELATION TO EMPLOYMENT OF ADULTS IN CALIFORNIA 





























Male-Student Goals High-School Female-Student Goals 
Adults Department Adults 
Employed Employed 
Professional 8% UNIVERSITY Professional 5% 
Executive 4% PREPARATORY Homemakers (with 
' professional or 
executive husbands ) 12% 
Farmers 5% FaRM 
Farm workers 7% 
Managers (misc. ) 4% BusINEsS Managers 2% 
Retailers 4% Saleswomen 3% 
Salesmen 8% Clerical 8% 
Bookkeepers 2% 
Clerical (misc.) 7% 
Contractors 1% TRADE, Beauticians 1% 
Wood Trades 3% INDUSTRIAL, Operatives and misc. 7% 
Machinists 2% AND 
Mechanics 4% SERVICE 
Miscellaneous craftsmen 79% 
Vehicle operators 4% 
Vehicle attendants 1% 
Factory workers 11% 
Protective service 3% 
Other service 
and laborers 15% 
HoMEMAKING Homemakers (not 
counted above) 58% 
Domestic servants 4% 
































What Leaders Are Saying About Education 


“Yesterday the battlegrounds of freedom were in the streets, in the fields, on 
the beaches, in the mountain passes, on the snow-capped mountains, in the trees, 
in fox-holes, in the trackless jungles, in the seas, in the skies—all over the world. 
Today, the battlegrounds of freedom are in the schools, the churches, the homes, 
the places of business, in our cars, on the sidewalks, in our clubs, at our shows, in 
our night clubs—wherever we are at the time we are there. As we learn to live 
together as free men in the smaller everyday affairs of life, we will build the kind 
of country of our dreams. We can have the kind of community, the kind of city, 
and the kind of world we are willing to build day in and day out as we live to- 
gether.".—-ALEXANDER J. STODDARD, Superintendent of Schools, Phila- 


delphia, Pennsylvania. s” Ff ~ 


“What the fifties will be in school administration is not yet clear, but it seems 
safe enough to forecast a new and different generation of school administration 
and school administrators. I hope it can be a decade of quality. I expect to see 
better salaries for teachers. The flight from teaching will be checked or substan- 
tially stopped during 1947. Perhaps new phenomena such as strikes by teachers, 
direct collective bargaining between teachers and boards, and other recent aberra- 
tions from the normal will be less evident. Sympathetic as I must always be with 
teachers and their problems, I still hope we may ultimately be a real profession.” 
—HENRY H. HILL, President, American Association of School Administrators, 
and President, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville. 

lee dati 

“We want our children taught self-discipline and self-management. More, we 
want them emancipated from the domination of those ideas that diminish the love 
of humanity rather than enlarge it. It takes a quickened imagination and a warmth 
of feeling to experience a kinship with others. Very well, then, we want the 
schools to provide situations that will stimulate both. 

“T am not depreciating knowledge. Happy is the individual who possesses it. 
But knowledge in and for itself is not enough. That was proved to us beyond the 
shadow of a doubt by the highly skilled and highly trained youth of the dictator- 
ridden countries. That Germany or Japan didn’t discover the coveted secret that 
lay hidden in nuclear fission before we did was not due to a lack of knowledge, 
altho I admit that we had the good sense to marshal the keenest minds in the 
world for the dubious honor of splitting the atom. What we need is a generation 
who knows how to use knowledge for the benefit of mankind, not for its destruc- 
tion.”"—-MRS. L. W. HUGHES, President, National Congress of Parents and 


Teachers. gees 


“The crux of the problem today and in the foreseeable future is Soviet-Ameri- 
can understanding. To be sure, it is important for us to know far better than 
we do the peoples of Britain, France, China, India, Brazil, and many other coun- 
tries. But we might neglect any one of these without inviting disaster. Of the 
seven or eight so-called ‘great powers’ that dominated the earth in the early years 
of this century only two remain—Russia and the United States. These two giants 
tower over the other nations of the earth as great mountain peaks tower over the 
surrounding foothills. The peace of the world literally hangs on the relations be- 
tween these two countries. Without friendly collaboration, or at least mutual 
tolerance, the United Nations and the hope of peace will be wrecked. In view of 
the nature of atomic war these are the highest stakes for which men have ever 
played. We must make sure that we play our cards well.” — GEORGE S. 
COUNTS, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

















“Superintendents must inspire in their teachers the feeling of being a vital part 
of this great enterprise—must make them feel the precious sharing of responsibil- 
ity. Success for the administrator is dependent on the teachers, who sharing the 
work should also share the glory. Good teachers go to the school systems where 
teachers share in the policy making and even in the budget making. In this kind 
of atmosphere everyone gives his best and grows better.,—-PEARL A. WANA- 
MAKER, President, National Education Association, and State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Olympia, Washington. 

: 7 : 

“It would seem we Americans should now have learned to take seriously the 
adage about the ounce of prevention—if only on a dollars-and-cents basis. There 
are those of us who believe that education, and the cultivation of understanding 
among peoples, offer the big chance for prevention. Yet the amounts our nation 
spends for domestic education are declining, relative to the economy; and the 
amounts we spend to promote international understanding are a pittance com- 
pared with the need, with the opportunity and with the alternatives.”-—THE 
HONORABLE WILLIAM BENTON, Assistant Secretary of State, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 





Speeding Curriculum Change 

“The curriculum is a field of many conflicting views and practices. On one 
point, however, a consensus can quickly be reached in almost any group of edu- 
cators. They will agree that the present curriculum needs major improvements. 
A survey of school systems in towns and cities in 1937 revealed that a large per- 
centage of them had in operation organized curriculum programs and that such 
programs had increased greatly in number during the years immediately preceding 
the inquiry. It was also shown that few school systems that had undertaken cur- 
riculum work on an organized basis had discontinued it. It now seems certain 
that any well-organized and well-administered school system will recognize con- 
tinuous improvement of the curriculum as one of the most important functions 
to be served and will have a planned program of improvement. Consequently, 
procedures which accomplish curriculum change become of great importance. 

“The organized curriculum movement is more than twenty-five years old. 
Much can be learned from a critical analysis of the experience of these years. 
A careful study of the goals set by curriculum programs and of the results achieved 
cannot fail to impress one with the fact that change has been slow and that the 
generally fine purposes sought have fallen short of realization. The Cardinal 
Principles of Secondary Education stated in 1918 presented an excellent charter 
for education. The objectives set forth in that statement were accepted by a large 
number of school systems during the following years as the guide for their cur- 
riculum work. Yet, studies such as those of the Regents’ Inquiry in New York 
State and of the American Youth Commission, and proposals such as Education 
for All American Youth reveal that a great gap still exists between theoretical 
formulations and the development of a curriculum which actually achieves desired 
goals. 

“In a period when new demands for education press upon us with an urgency 
never before equalled—demands which must be met if world catastrophe is to be 
avoided—it becomes crucially important to discover and utilize means of speeding 
up educational change. Educational leaders should therefore appraise present 
procedures designed to improve the curriculum to see whether the most promising 
approaches are being made.”—Hotiis L. Caswett, Associate Dean of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, in Teacners CoLtece Recorp, February, 1947, 
pp. 304-305. 
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Insights Into Emerging Schools 


“It is a great stimulation to observe the programs of schools in communities 
where the conditions for education are relatively favorable. But more than that, 
it is possible to look at such schools and get leads to the future. For the evidence 
shows that new practices which such schools are using now will, by the process 
of diffusion, eventually become part of the programs of other schools throughout 
the nation. 

“Let us say that as we look at schools like those in the Metropolitan School 
Study Council we get leads to the emerging design of education. For surely if 
what we see there means anything at all, we can safely say that even the best of 
schools are about half-way between what schools were in 1900 and what they will 
probably be in 1985; and that certain practices in the better schools are signposts 
pointing the way toward the more general design of education for 1985. In a 
word, we can say that the first blueprints of this emerging design are already 
beginning to appear; and they give promise of ripping down many of the stone 
walls that have hemmed in our thinking and our practice in education. 


“Those parts of the blueprint which are discernible now are in many respects 
related. They have to do with curriculum variations, with cementing cultural and 
vocational objectives, with widening the range of pupils’ experiences, with the 
materials of instruction, with the teaching staff, with class organization, and with 
developing the aesthetic potentialities of our population. 


“Much has been written already about some of these possibilities. . . . Five 
thousand descriptions of school practices were assembled by a group of two hun- 
dred and fifty staff members of schools in the Metropolitan School Study Council. 
The initial analysis of their work is reported in the book What Schools Can 
Do... .’—Wiutiam S. Vincent, Research Associate, Institute of Educational 
Research, Teachers College, Columbia University, in TEACHERS COLLEGE REcorD, 
March, 1946, p. 374. 














4 In this issue of the JOURNAL, Donald E. Kitch serves as editor of the column 
SECONDARY SKETCHES. Mr. Kitch, formerly Co-ordinator of Secondary Schools, 
Contra Costa County, has recently been appointed to the position of Chief of the 
Bureau of Occupational Information and Guidance, California State Department 
of Education. 

For the remainder of the year, Everett V. O'Rourke, Assistant Chief, Division of 
Secondary Education, California State Department of Education, will serve as 
editor of this column. Mr. O’Rourke invites the secondary schools of California to 
contribute sketches about activities to their schools. These sketches should be 
limited to 250 words and should stress the organizational features of the activities 
described. All contributions will be published whenever space permits. Contri- 
butions to this column should be addressed to Mr. O’Rourke at the California State 
Department of Education, Sacramento 14, California. 
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Edited by DONALD KITCH 


Equipment-Maintenance Class at 
Carpinteria.—“Upon resuming the 
duties of a science teacher in Carpin- 
teria Union High School following four 
years of service in the Navy, I was un- 
favorably impressed with the condition 
of certain technical equipment belong- 
ing to the school,” writes Sidney Lang, 
instructor in science and mathematics. 
Abuses of valuable school equipment— 
such as the movie projector, the public- 
address system, the school phonograph, 
the stage lights, and the stage electrical 
panel—resulted in the organization of 
an equipment-maintenance class. There 
was much to be learned from stage light- 
ing and maintaining and operating ma- 
chines; and there were boys in school 
who needed other work in addition to 
the regular academic subjects. 

From the beginning, this one-unit 
course has been reasonably successful, 
Mr. Lang reports. Assignments have 
consisted of sketching pictures and dia- 
grams of the equipment which students 
have learned to operate; writing an- 
swers to questions about the machines ; 
and actual operation of the various 
pieces of electrical equipment used 
thu oughout the school. In the beginning, 
Oue regular weekly class was routine 
until all were thoroughly familiar with 
the equipment which they were to oper- 
ate and maintain, Thereafter, assign- 
ments were made individually. 

The service provided by the group is 
convenient for all teachers. For in- 
stance, a teacher planning a movie has 
only to make arrangements with the 


Visual Aids Department for the pre- 
view and the showing of the film. At 
the scheduled hour, the class reports 
to the theatre. The machine has been 
previously set up, and an operator is 
on hand ready to work. The teacher is 
completely free to mgintain discipline 
or answer questions during the showing. 

The same system holds true with the 
record player, public-address system, 
stage lighting, and lesser technical 
equipment. Teachers are appreciative 
of the service and maintain that instruc- 
tion is much improved because they are 
freed from the details of operating un- 
familiar equipment. 

Student operators learn to operate 
and maintain a number of technical ma- 
chines. They miss little classroom in- 
struction, for they are usually taken 
from study hall or physical education 
to operate the equipment. They average 
from five to six hours per week, includ- 
ing occasional evening assignments in 
the community. 

Finally, the school equipment is being 
operated with maximum perfection of 
performance and with minimum mainte- 
nance. The responsibility for upkeep 
and operation is controlled, for no equip- 
ment is signed out to any class, teacher, 
or individual student without the clear- 
ance of the supervisor and the assign- 
ment of an operator. In this way, this 
expensive and hard-to-get equipment is 
kept in good operating condition at all 
times, at the same time serving to in- 
struct the group involved in this class 
project. 
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Annual Latin Contest Sponsored 
by Stanford University.—Each spring 
since 1943, the Department of Classics 
of Stanford University has conducted 
a Latin-translation contest in honor of 
the late Henry Rushton Fairclough, 
internationally-famed classical scholar 
who was formerly a member of the Stan- 
ford faculty. The contest is open to stu- 
dents in both public and private second- 
ary schools in the area from the southern 
boundaries of Monterey, Kings, Tulare, 
and Inyo Counties to the northern 
boundary of California. 

Prizes are offered to students in 
second-, third-, and fourth-year Latin 
courses for translations from Latin into 
English. Second-year students are eligi- 
ble for first and second prizes of ten 
and five dollars. Second- and third- 
year students are required to select 
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either a passage of prose or a passage 
of poetry for translation, and a first 
prize of ten dollars is given for the best 
translation in each classification. 

Edward Y. Lindsay, Chairman, De- 
partment of Foreign Languages, Grant 
Union High School, reports that 53 
different schools have been represented 
in this contest during the five years it 
has been held. Forty-nine were public 
schools, and four were private. Papers 
have been submitted by 557 students. 
In 1943, seventy-six papers were sub- 
mitted by students from nineteen 
schools; in 1947, twenty-four schools 
were represented by papers from 159 
students. 

The following is an alphabetical list 
of the schools represented by students 
who have won prizes: 


Honor- 
First Second able 


PLACE SCHOOL Prize Prize Mention 
Berkeley ...................-..---.. Lhe Bentley School... Pa Sv aes ters 1 0 6 
| ree Tamalpais Union High School... ~ee 1 4 
RI Gihsceainedctdscnichbomaachs Fremont Senior High School... cere 2 4 
Oakland ........... Ee ens oe University Senior High School... ee Se 0 1 2 
Redwood City......................Sequoia Union High School... sates aa 0 0 
Sacramento ................-... C. K. McClatchy Senior High ‘School... oe 1 0 
North Sacramento.............. Grant Union High School................. Ce 1 6 
San Francisco............ paoaadl Abraham Lincoln High School............... = 2 13 
San Francisco...................... The Sarah Dix Hamlin School.................. 0 1 4 
ly ae: San Mateo Union High School.................. 0 2 4 
| RRS ee 2 0 6 


In the following schools, some stu- 
dents have attained honorable mention, 
though none has won a prize. In the 
Oakland Junior-Senior High School, 9; 
Alameda High School, 4; The Anna 
Head School of Berkeley, 3; Berkeley 
Senior High School, 2; Theodore 
Roosevelt Junior-Senior High School 
of Fresno, 2; and Palo Alto Senior 
High School, 2. In the following 


schools, one student in each case has at- 
tained honorable mention: Burlingame 
High School, Carmel High School, 
Clovis Union High School, Davis Joint 
Union High School, Dinuba Joint 
Union High School, Sacramento Senior 
High School, Balboa High School of 
San Francisco, Lowell High School of 
San Francisco, Piedmont Junior-Senior 
High School, and Visalia Union High 
School. 
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San Luis Obispo Develops Ex- 
tensive Broadcast Program.—lIf the 
experience of broadcasting is valuable 
for a few students, it should be valuable 
for all students. Upon the basis of this 
philosophy, San Luis Obispo Junior 
High School has developed a broadcast- 
ing program which provides every stu- 
dent and all teachers with fifth-period 
classes an opportunity to participate in 
a radio broadcast. 


Principal Everett C. Braun reports 
that “The Classroom on the Air” has 
been presented over station KVEC from 
a converted classroom in the junior- 
high-school building each Thursday 
since 1945. During that time, twenty- 
five different teachers and over 600 
different students have taken part in 
programs which reach at least 2,000 
weekly listeners, and every subject 








taught in the school has been presented 
in a broadcast. 


A basic problem in connection with 
the organization of the broadcasting 
program was that of deciding whether 
to have a specialized radio class or to 
set up a program which would enable 
each student and teacher to take part. 
The San Luis Obispo teachers feel that 
the decision in favor of the more demo- 
cratic approach was a wise one. The 
extensive participation has improved 
school morale, created more interest in 
subject matter on the part of both stu- 
dents and parents, has increased the 
number of parents and friends who dis- 
play interest in the school, provides a 
good public-relations program, and 
gives a new and unforgettable experi- 
ence to hundreds of students. 
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CALIFORNIA SOCIETY OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF CALIFORNIA AS A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION 
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Dr. Eart P. ANpREEN, Principal, Roosevelt 
Junior High School, San Diego. 
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Arnotp C. Arco, District Superintendent, 
Sequoia Union High School, Redwood 
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R. F. Asprnati, Director of Adult Educa- 
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J. Warren Ayer, Monrovia. 

Wayne F. Bowen, Principal, Vernon City 
School, Los Angeles. 

Dr. H. B. Brooxs, Principal, George Wash- 
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TWO NEW SCIENCE LEADERS 





FENTON and KAMBLY 


Basic BIOLOGY 


Features observational approach — real 
training in the scientific method. 


Coherent organization, to simplify the 
study of biology. 





Coverage of all principles agreed upon as essential to one-year course 
in state and city syllabi. 


Suitable for college-preparatory or non-college groups. 





BAYLES and MILLS 


Basic CHEMISTRY 


Reflective-study method of approach. 


CU MISTY 


Coherence of development and harmo- 
nization of concepts. 





Emphasis on organic chemistry. 


Use of Meggers 1947 Periodic Table; 96 elements. 
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